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Civilization is a process, not a trick to be 
learned overnight. It is a way of behavior 
which we super-animals adopt bit by bit. 
The surprising and hopeful thing is that we 
adopt it at all. Civilization is the slow modi- 
fication of our old feral qualities, the slow 
growth of others, which we test, then discard 
or retain. An occasional invention seems to 
hasten things, but chiefly externally; for the 
internal change in men’s natures is slower 
than glaciers, and it is upon the sum of 
men’s natures that civilization depends. 
While this testing and churning and gradual 
molding goes on, some fellow is always hold- 
ing up a hasty lamp he calls reason, and 
beckoning the glacier one side, like a will-o’- 
the-wisp. 
CLARENCE Day 
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Objectives in Social Case Work 
Fern Lowry 


HIS article is an attempt: 

(1) To examine the objectives under- 
lying the mass of case work practice (1.e., 
case work as practiced within the majority 
of social agencies) without reference to 
the objectives governing practice in those 
case work agencies engaged in the more ex- 
perimental and progressive forms of practice. 

(2) To dissociate fundamental objectives 
or purposes from the context of method 
and setting, and to determine what objec- 
tives are common to all method in all 
settings. 

(3) To abstract those philosophical con- 
cepts which are so basic to case work prac- 
tice that it might be said that the method 
cannot truly be called case work unless de- 
termined by these concepts. 


RECENT developments in social case work 
practice have brought expanding horizons 
of knowledge and new frontiers of experi- 


ence to the case worker. It is, perhaps, 
inevitable that such rapid growth and re- 
sultant change should have produced con- 
fusion both in thinking and in practice. The 
constant process of modification, elaboration, 
and redefinition of concepts in case work has 
made it difficult to maintain a clear perspec- 
tive, and has created the necessity for an 
occasional re-examination of underlying ob- 
jectives and the concepts considered basic to 
their attainment. Words and phrases have 
a way of becoming detached from their 
original meanings and distorted through in- 
dividual interpretation. The term “ case 
work ” seems recently to have suffered from 
such detachment and from too individualized 
interpretation and it would seem important, 
therefore, that a discussion of case work 
objectives should start with an examination 
of the meaning of the term itself. 


In common usage today, the term “ case 
work” is given two meanings: It is used 
to designate a specific method or skill which 
is used in assisting people to meet their 
personal and social needs; in this sense, it 
is descriptive of how the social worker goes 
about assisting people to meet their needs. 
In the second sense, the term is used to 
describe the functional emphasis of a social 
agency. So the terms “ case work agency ” 
and “ non-case-work agency” have been 
used to differentiate between those agencies 
which are functionally constructed around 
the practice of a specific skill or way of 
helping people (such as the family service 
agency, the child guidance clinic, and so on) 
and those agencies which are functionally 
constructed around some other objective 
(such as the unemployment relief agency, 
the protective agency, the probation depart- 
ment, and so on). 

The use of the term in these two senses 
has sometimes led to a misinterpretation of 
the relation between the practice of case 
work and the setting within which it is 
practiced, frequently expressed in such ques- 
tions as “ Should the public welfare worker 
attempt to do case work?” “Is the ad- 
ministration of Old Age Assistance case 
work?” “Can the probation officer do case 
work?” Or sometimes a faulty interpreta- 
tion of the interaction of setting and method 
is expressed in the tendency to assume that 
certain attributes of the setting are attributes 
of the case work method itselfi—the tend- 
ency, for instance, to question whether case 
work can be practiced if there are case loads 
of 100, or time for only short interviews, 
or no private interviewing rooms. These 
questions seem to assume that the use of a 
specific skill (case work) is dependent upon 
certain conditions of setting (such as small 
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case loads, long interviews, and privacy) 
and such a premise, it seems to me, would 
be tantamount to assuming that a surgeon 
could utilize his skill as a surgeon only if 
he had the complete equipment of the 
modern operating room. 

Such questions seem to reflect confusion 
not only as to the relation between the prac- 
tice of a skill and the setting within which 
it is practiced but also as to the essential 
nature of the skill itself. Let me start, there- 
fore, with a definition of what I understand 
case work as a method or skill to be. 

I would suggest as the simplest possible 
definition that case work is a way of assist- 
ing people to meet their personal and social 
needs, recognizing that it is not the only 
way, but that, as a particular way, it can be 
described by those characteristics which 
seem to differentiate it from other ways of 
helping people. Physicians, lawyers, clergy- 
men, neighbors, and relatives are con- 
stantly engaged in the process of helping 
people who are in difficulty ; social workers, 
through community organization, social re- 
search, group work, social legislation, and 
social action are also directing their activi- 
ties toward this end. What, then, differenti- 
ates case work as a method from these other 
‘methods of assisting people? To me, the 
presence of the following combination of 
characteristics serves to define the individu- 
ality of case work as a method: 


(1) The character of the needs with which it 
deals: Case work attempts to meet those needs 
which are derived from the interaction of the 
individual and his social environment and which 
precipitate breakdown in the individual’s capacity 
for self-maintenance and social contribution. In 
other words, there is a large range of human need 
which does not result in breakdown of self-main- 
tenance and social contribution; ill health, legal 
entanglements, personality difficulties become of 
significance to the case worker only as they limit 
the individual’s ability to function independently or 
affect his contribution to the social group of which 
he is a part. 

(2) An individual focus and approach: In this 
respect case work differs from certain other forms 
of social work, such as social legislation, which 
seeks to affect individual welfare through statutory 
regulation ; community organization, which mobi- 
lizes group activities within the community ; group 
work, which utilizes group interaction; social re- 
search, which proceeds through the medium of 
fact-finding ; and social action, which seeks to 
mobilize the forces inherent within the group as a 
means of bringing about social change. These 
forms of social work are primarily concerned with 
social problems and secondarily with their effects 
upon the individual. In contrast to these, case 





work is primarily concerned with the individual 
and the effect upon him of social problems, and 
secondarily with the social problems themselves, 

(3) The use of scientific methodology: Case 
work follows the scientific discipline of finding 
facts, interpreting them, and basing action upon 
such interpretation. In this sense, it aspires to the 
accuracy and objectivity of the true science, and 
is thus differentiated from ways of helping which 
are rooted in humanitarian motives or the impulses 
of sentiment. 

(4) The underlying bodies of knowledge from 
which it draws (and familiarity with which con- 
stitutes preparation for practice): The finding of 
facts—as well as their interpretation and use in 
action—is conditioned by the extent of knowledge 
the worker brings to this task. Again this differ- 
entiates case work from an approach which seeks 
to understand human need in the light of knowl- 
edge gained from the ordinary experience of liv- 
ing—such as might be utilized by a friend, a 
neighbor, or a relative. 

(5) The point of view from which it proceeds: 
The case work point of view aspires to the accept- 
ance of the individual as he is, viewing his be- 
havior in the light of its value or meaning to him 
and without criticism or moral judgment. As in- 
dividuals, we cannot free ourselves completely 
from the group mores which have shaped our 
values, and we tend to judge the behavior of others 
in the light of the extent to which it measures up 
to our own standards, or values, or mores. The 
case work method seeks to free the worker as 
much as possible from individual bias or prejudice 
and enables him to see the individual in the light 
of the influences which have shaped his develop- 
ment and consequently his behavior—without re- 
gard to the legal, social, or moral significance of 
that behavior. 

(6) The ultimate objective toward which case 
work, as a method of assisting people, is directed: 
The objective of the lawyer may be to get his 
client out of court; of the physician to get his 
patient well; of the group worker to enable the 
individual to profit from group experience; of 
the leader or advocate of social action to assist the 
individual to focus his powers and activities toward 
the end of securing social change; of the clergy- 
man toward the attainment of a fuller spiritual 
life; but the case worker’s objective is individual, 
not defined by external standards but determined 
by the individual’s capacities for self-maintenance 
and social contribution. The case worker’s objec- 
tive is to assist the individual to realize his maxi- 
mum capacities, without regard to the extent of 
those capacities. 


These characteristics — in combination — 
seem to me to be descriptive of the essential 
nature of case work as a method of assisting 
people while, at the same time, they serve © 
to differentiate it from such other methods 
of assisting individuals as those utilized by 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and such other 
methods of social work as community or- 
ganization, social research, group work, 
social legislation, and social action. 


FURTHER examination of case work as 
a method of assisting the individual to meet 
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his needs reveals the fact that, as a method, 
it cannot be dissociated from the purposes 
it serves; and these purposes, in turn, are 
defined by the setting within which it is 
practiced. The method of case work is not 
a pattern which can be copied or a pro- 
cedure to be followed. Established methods 
in the true sciences can be learned and 
repeated regardless of purpose or setting. 
The method for establishing basal metabo- 
lism is not subject to change—no matter 
what the purpose of the test is; there is a 
method that can be followed for ascertaining 
the specific gravity of a given substance— 
no matter in what laboratory it is performed. 
In case work practice, however, the form 
and character of the method are defined by 
the purpose to be achieved; and purpose is 
in turn influenced by certain differentials 
in the need, the function of the agency, the 
competence of the worker, and the setting 
within which the worker is practicing. To 
elaborate : 


(1) The character of the need which the indi- 
vidual is attempting to meet will influence the 
worker’s purpose, and consequently the method 
employed. For example, if the need is derived 
from limitations in the environment (as in unem- 
ployment, inadequate housing, need for vocational 
retraining) the worker’s purpose may be to enrich 
the environment, or to mobilize resources for the 
individual’s use; whereas, if the need is derived 
from the limitations of individual capacity (as in 
physical disability or emotional disturbance), the 
worker’s purpose may be to assist in freeing the 
individual from those stresses and strains or other 
factors that limit the individual’s maximum use 
of himself. In other words, all needs cannot be 
met through the same method of assistance, be- 
cause they have not been brought about by the 
same causative factors. Therefore, methods of 
meeting them must necessarily differ in relation to 
their individual nature. 

(2) The function of the agency from which the 
individual seeks assistance will affect the worker’s 
purpose and consequently his method. The method 
utilized by a medical social worker will be influ- 
enced by the hospital’s objective of getting the 
patient physically and socially well; the probation 
officer’s purpose and method will be affected by the 
probation department’s objective of protecting the 
community from potential criminals and of assist- 
ing the individual to achieve a socially constructive 
way of life; the unemployment relief worker’s 
method will be affected by the unemployment re- 
lief agency’s objective of administering financial 
assistance to those in financial need because of 
unemployment; and so on. These differentiations 
in purpose (and consequently in method) derive 
Primarily from the functional focus of the indi- 
vidual agency and secondarily from the specialized 
resources available within the agency. 

(3) The range of competence of the individual 
worker will also affect purpose and method, in so 
far as the worker’s assistance will be directed 
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toward those areas of need in relation to which 
she is most competent to render service. The 
medical social worker may, therefore, direct her 
services primarily toward assisting the patient to 
attain maximum physical health, and may be only 
secondarily concerned with economic need or delin- 
quent behavior; the unemployment relief worker’s 
purpose may be primarily the administration of 
financial assistance, and only secondarily assistance 
with complicated marital conflicts; the child wel- 
fare worker’s purpose may be primarily the wel- 
fare and protection of the children, and only 
secondarily the vocational rehabilitation of the 
parents. 

(4) The cultural, socio-economic,. and com- 
munity setting within which the worker is practic- 
ing will also affect her purpose and consequent 
method. The worker in an Italian community 
may direct her methods toward purposes different 
from those of the worker in a Jewish community; 
the worker in a highly industrialized community 
may work in a different direction from that of a 
worker in a community of farm-tenants; the rural 
worker and the worker in a metropolitan area may 
proceed differently; the economic, religious, or 
social interests of the board or constituency of a 
given agency may determine the underlying pur- 
pose of the worker. 


To summarize, any examination of the 
method of social case work must take into 
account the underlying purposes which de- 
termine the direction, and consequently the 
construction, of method; and must also 
take into account the fact that purpose is 
determined by differentials in the nature of 
the individual need, the function of the 
agency, the range of competence of the 
worker, and the socio-economic, community, 
and agency setting within which the worker 
practices. 

However, in addition to these differentials 
which determine purpose (and consequently 
method ), it is possible to discern some com- 
mon or basic purposes which shape case 
work method. That is, although we may be 
dealing with different needs, in agencies of 
differing function with workers of varying 
range of competence, and practicing in dis- 
similar settings, there are some common 
purposes that shape what is basic to case 
work method. Among these common or basic 
purposes would seem to be: 

(1) To discover the nature and extent of the 
need—to define the difficulty in the handling of 
which the individual seeks assistance. 

(2) To discover the individual’s own concept of 
his need—what he considers to be the difficulty. 

(3) To discover the nature of the individual’s 
wish for assistance—what he wishes done about 
his situation or how he seeks to use the agency’s 
resources in bringing about change. 


(4) To discover the resources available for 
bringing about change in the individual situation— 
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both those which may be external to the individual 
and those inherent within his own capacities. 

(5) To discover the elements in the individual 
or his situation which limit the possibility of 
effecting change—the rigidities within the environ- 
ment or the individual that will block movement 
in the direction of change. 

(6) To discover the forces that will activate the 
individual in the direction of change—the stimuli to 
which the individual is free to respond. What 
values are necessary to him or desired by him? 

In other words, the case worker’s ability 
to assist an individual to meet his personal 
and social needs is dependent upon the 
achievement—in part, at least—of these ob- 
jectives or purposes, and his method is, con- 
sequently, so constructed. 

We can put all this another way by saying 
that the purposes basic to all case work 
method are: The focusing of the worker’s 
and the individual’s efforts in the direction 
of change which is meaningful to the indi- 
vidual ; which takes into account the limita- 
tions present and the resources available; 
and which utilizes the forces within the in- 
dividual and his situation, rather than de- 
pends upon only those forces that emanate 
from the worker. 


GIVEN this concept of method as de- 
termined by basic purposes, we must still 
consider the fact that there are certain dy- 
namic factors inherent in the agency which 
also contribute to the shaping of the methods 
of case work. Just as purpose is influenced 
by certain factors in the setting, so method 
is influenced not only by purpose but also 
by certain factors within the agency and 
the setting, of which the worker and the 
individual are a part. One factor in setting 
that would seem to influence method, neces- 
sitating differentials in the method of assist- 
ing the individual in need, is the nature of 
the agency’s relationship to the individual: 


(1) The worker’s method will be influenced if 
the agency represents a vested authority in rela- 
tion to the individual—if the individual does not 
voluntarily “seek out” the services of the agency 
but becomes the recipient of its services by virtue 
of its responsibility in relation to him (such as 
probation and parole agencies, attendance depart- 
ments,. protective agencies, and so on). 

(2) The worker’s method will be influenced if, 
in the setting in which he practices, the limitations 
of services or extent of responsibility are defined 
by statutory or administrative regulations (as in 
public welfare agencies, state hospitals, and so on). 

(3) Case work method will be influenced also if 
services are limited by the resources available 
within the community (clinic facilities, specialized 
agencies, vocational facilities, employment re- 


sources, and so on); or by resources within the 
agency itself (limitations in budget, personnel), 

(4) The method of case work will be influenced 
by individual factors in the administrative set-up 
of the agency, such as size of case loads, adminis- 
trative routines, agency policies, physical facilities, 
interviewing space. 


We were able to discern some common 
purposes underlying the variables and we 
can also discern some basic concepts shaping 
case work method which are unaffected by 
setting. Some of these concepts are: 


(1) Insuring for the individual minimum ex- 
posure to those stimuli which create self-conscious- 
ness, defensiveness, resentment, or fear in his re- 
sponse to the worker, and maximum opportunities 
for developing confidence in and acceptance of the 
worker. 

(2) The recognition that the case worker’s abil- 
ity to assist the individual in effecting change in 
his situation is dependent upon the individual’s 
readiness for change. And that readiness for 
change involves discomfort in the present situation, 
a desire for change, a wish for assistance (or will- 
ingness to share control in his situation) and the 
potentiality for change. Therefore, before the 
case worker can become an effective instrument 
in helping the individual to meet his need, she 
must assist him through these varying stages to 
the point where he is ready for change. 

(3) The acceptance of the individual’s interests 
and desires as the initial focus of the worker’s in- 
terests and activities, with progress toward the re- 
focusing of the individual's interests and activities 
upon other needs which may be affecting his situ- 
ation. In other words, the case worker starts at 
the point where the client is in terms of his inter- 
ests and expressed needs, and assumes responsi- 
bility for assisting him in the direction of an 
awareness to and concern about his more funda- 
mental needs. In general, this is the movement 
from “symptom” focus to “cause” focus and 
assumes the worker’s responsibility for activating 
and directing such movement. 

(4) The necessity for the individual and the 
worker to define clearly the reality situation of 
which both are a part—defining and accepting the 
limitations within which the worker can offer 
assistance and of the services offered. This in- 
volves the worker’s own acceptance of the limita- 
tions of setting and services and is implicit in her 
attitude and approach to assisting the individual im 
utilizing the agency’s services. 

(5) An awareness to, respect for, and use of 
the differences in individual situations. An ap 
proach to the understanding of an individual which 
sees him as unique and distinct—not as a member 
of a class, or one of a category. 

(6) Acceptance of the individual’s responsibility 
for directing, ultimately, his own life situation. 
The worker’s contribution is not to “control” 
“direct” the individual, but rather to motivate of 
activate the individual’s use of himself and his 
resources. 

(7) The recognition that the potentialities for 
growth or change are inherent within the indi 
ual. The worker’s contribution is that of intro 
ducing stimuli which will set in motion the forces 
that bring about growth or change. In 
words, recognizing that the forces inherent in the 
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individual and his life situation will ultimately 
determine his growth and development, the 
worker's role is one of activating and guiding 
these inherent forces through the use of stimuli 
which she introduces into the individual’s situation. 


Question naturally arises as to the nature 
of the stimuli the worker utilizes in assist- 
ing the individual to effect change in his 
situation. In the field of practice, we find 
case workers using a wide variety of means: 
At one extreme of practice the worker more 
or less moves the individual and his life 
situation about, much as pawns in the chess 
game of life; in this kind of practice, case 
work becomes literally something you do to 
people, and the person who fears he will be 
“ case-worked ” fears a reality, not a myth. 
At the other extreme, the worker functions 
largely as a mirror in which are reflected, 
as the individual reveals them, his longings, 
strivings, discontents, and inadequacies ; and 
the assumption is that, as a result of such 
self-revelation, the individual will be en- 
abled through some strange alchemy of na- 
ture, to find release for a fuller, happier life. 

It seems to me that, by and large in case 
work practice, the objectives and methods of 
case work fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. The worker does recognize that 
the dynamic forces which effect change exist 
within the individual and his situation—and 
not within what the worker can do about or 
to him or his situation; but the worker 
recognizes also that those dynamic forces 
within the individual are not at the present 
time in motion—and that they can be set in 
motion only if activated by the proper 
stimuli. The worker’s rdéle, therefore, is in 
the introduction of stimuli to which the in- 
dividual can respond. Specific stimuli uti- 
lized in individual instances will necessarily 
differ in accordance with the nature of the 
need, but in general the case worker utilizes 
at various times such stimuli as these: 

(1) The support or security derived from con- 
fidence in the worker’s interest and ability to help. 
_ (2) The mobilization of resources, or introduc- 
tion of new resources which the individual can 
utilize in bringing about change in his life 
situation. 

(3) Releasing the individual from constricting 
fears or tensions that have impeded his maximum 
use of himself or of his external resources. 

(4) Assisting the individual—through an edu- 
cational process—to achieve reorientation to him- 
self and his situation, thus offering new perspec- 


tive and consequently a new approach to effecting 
change. These stimuli include various educational 
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activities, guidance or counseling, interpretation, 
and so on. 

(5) The stimuli derived from the impact of the 
worker’s personal forces—the direct results of one 
personality interacting with another. These stimuli 
do not derive from the worker’s conscious use of 
her own personality, but are one of the inevitable 
by-products of the inter-action of two personalities. 

(6) Activities or stimuli of a so-called “ thera- 
peutic nature,” stimuli directed toward the resolu- 
tion of personal conflicts which have limited or 
impeded the individual’s use of his maximum 
capacities. (It should be noted in this connection 
that the use of stimuli toward this end is limited 
to situations in which the nature of the difficulty, 
the functional setting, and the competence of the 
worker offer opportunity for such an approach.) 


Thus we see that case work as a method 
of assisting people to meet their needs is 
based upon the concept of the inter-action 
between various sets of stimuli and the in- 
dividual’s potential capacity for change. We 
recognize also that growth or change is 
related not only to the capacities of the 
individual (intellectual, physical, and emo- 
tional) but also to the worker’s capacity to 
perceive the potential forces inherent in the 
individual and the influence of various 
stimuli, and to her ability to direct her use 
of them. 


IN concluding, then, we may say that case 
work is a way of assisting people to meet 
their difficulties—a way which seeks to per- 
ceive not only the nature of the difficulties 
but also the potentialities for meeting them 
which exist within the individual and his 
life situation; to recognize the stimuli or 
forces the worker can contribute; and to 
direct those stimuli toward setting in motion 
the potential forces within the individual 
himself. The methodology for achieving 
these objectives is constructed around and 
determined by these underlying purposes: 


(1) To free the individual, so far as possible, 
from those fears, uncertainties, or resentments 
which affect his responses to the worker (or grow 
out of the inter-action of these two personalities) 
and limit what the worker can contribute or the 
use the individual can make of it. 

(2) To understand and individualize situations 
in relation to the nature of the difficulty and the 
underlying factors determining it. 

(3) To understand and accept the individual’s 
focus of interest and discomfort—the character of 
his wish for assistance—and to utilize this as the 
initial focus of interest and activities. 

(4) To discover and set in motion or stimulate 
those forces inherent in the individual and his life 
situation which will enable him to bring about 
change or to meet his difficulties. 

(5) To stimulate movement in redirecting the 
focus of the individual’s interest and activities 
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from absorption with the original discomfort to 
concern for the underlying or determining needs. 

(6) To see the setting of which both individual 
and worker are a part as a dynamic defining the 
scope and direction of the activities of each and 
the nature and extent of change that can be 
effected. 


We have described case work as a method, 
the form and character of which is shaped 
in relation to the needs with which it deals 
and the setting within which it is practiced. 
However, within these variations, we have 
pointed out certain objectives basic to all 
case work practice—certain purposes which 
lend direction to and determine the effective- 


ness of case work in any setting: The dis- 
covery of the nature of the individual need; 
the perception of the individual’s potential 
capacities for dealing with his needs; the 
recognition of the stimuli that will develop 
the individual’s capacities for personal 
growth or for using the resources made 
available to him; and, as the function of the 
case worker, to be the instrument through 
which such stimuli can be selected and di- 
rected to set in motion the forces that will 
bring about change and enable the individual 
to meet his needs. 


A Child’s New Organization of Self in a Brief Treatment Situation 
Almena Dawley 


Y organization of the self, I mean that 

process of taking into oneself the re- 
sponsibility for feeling and action that 
results in a rebalancing and reshifting of 
forces, and so the creation of a self with new 
emphases. For some individuals who make 
a creative use of new experience or of their 


inner drives, this organization is a con- 
tinuous process from infancy to old age. 
For many others there is an easy adaptation 
to new experience that puts all the responsi- 
bility for change on the experience itself, 
with a minimum of inner acceptance and 
use of the change. 

The impetus for such organization of the 
self may come from the individual’s impact 
with some outside force, such as the de- 
velopmental phases of infancy, the social 
demands of childhood and adolescence, or 
the responsibilities of adulthood. Or there 
may be an inner incentive without an outer 
stimulus, the impetus of a creative will that 
attains one organization only to work for 
another one. These two are not exclusive 
of each other, but the person with the 
greatest inner urge for new organization is 
able to make the most creative use of the 
inevitable forces that come from without. 

The extent to which an individual attains 
this change in himself in meeting life ex- 
perience depends upon the way in which he 
makes the experience his own or resists or 
merely adapts to it. To make it his own, 
he first of all faces and accepts its necessity 
and then makes the change himself. In do- 
ing this he himself is giving up the old, no 


matter how great the struggle, because he 
has made the new his own. It is in this will 
to make the change himself that a reorgani- 
zation of the self takes place. The whole 
organism can let this shifting, rebalancing, 
and creation go on because it is part of it— 
in fact because it has made itself responsible 
for it. 

Some individuals seem never to be a part 
of such movement, and though external 
change takes place and the individual reacts 
to it, there is no inner assimilation of it— 
only a passive or resistive and negative use 
of it. This may often mean that there is 
never a real giving up of the previous or- 
ganization, whatever that may be, but merely 
a superficial relation to the new. No new 
organization of the self can take place when 
the dynamics of change are kept outside the 
self, in the person or situation on which the 
need of change is projected. 

I have emphasized the outer experience 
as a dynamic for further organization be- 
cause I wanted to discuss what a three-year- 
old girl was able to do in meeting, accepting, 
and using a treatment situation. When an 
adult goes to a therapist for personal help 
there is an inner urge to relieve the pressure 
that makes life unbearable. Even with the 
discomfort and the desire for change there 
is struggle and resistance to taking that help, 
fear of upsetting and losing what he has. 
A child who is brought by another person 
usually does not have this inner urge, does 
not come of his own volition, and fights 
what in truth is being put on him by his 
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parent. It is significant, therefore, when a 
child so quickly takes into himself some of 
his own projections and uses this process 
in an organization of self that is often a 
profound personality change. 


Deborah A was three and a half years old when 
her mother brought her to the child guidance clinic 
because she was at her wits’ end with the child. 
She said Debby had always been “ against.” She 
would spit on people, yell at them to “shut up” 
and her only word was “no.” She frequently hit 
people and was cruel to her baby sister, though 
always under the guise of affection. She had 
never learned to play by herself but used play- 
things destructively in relation to another person. 

Before discussing this child it is important to 
speak of the mother, for she is so much a part of 
the situation. She is a young Polish woman who 
has been in this country only a few years. She 
tells with great emotion of her early life. When 
both her parents died she was only thirteen years 
old and the oldest of five children. She went 
through horrible difficulties in Poland but managed 
to keep her brothers and sisters together and 
assumed a responsibility for them that was unusual 
for a girl of her age. Finally the people with 
whom she was living arranged a marriage for her 
with a young doctor who had emigrated to 
America. She insisted on seeing her prospective 
husband before the marriage so he went from 
America to Poland to marry her, though he was 
able to stay only two weeks. She describes the 
following ten months as the happiest ones in her 
life—when her husband was back in America and 
before papers could be obtained for her admission 
to this country. 

Very soon after she joined her husband she be- 
came pregnant with Debby. They were very poor, 
she was ill, and the birth was difficult. One feels 
through all this a fighting, hateful attitude with an 
unwillingness to take anything good out of the new 
experience, and a refusal to admit anything of 
herself that was different in it. Then, less than 
two years after Deborah’s birth, another baby 
came, an “accident” as she describes it, though 
she had been given contraceptive advice and was 
using it. 

This woman felt that she had so much put 
upon her without her seeking it, in a hus- 
band and children, that her energy was used 
up in resisting them and withdrawing her- 
self from them. Yet flashes of her real feel- 
ing come through in warmth and affection. 
Her coming to the clinic for help with 
Debby was a beginning in breaking through 
to her real feeling about the child. 

One interesting phase of her personality 
is her clinging to her religion in a way that 
is almost martyrlike. It is impressed upon 
her family, too, and is used with the children 
in a most authoritative way. She uses it in 
the clinic to establish herself as an upright, 
cultured person. It is like a symbol of her 
early past from which she cannot be sep- 
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arated and into which she is trying to mold 
everyone in her family. 

In this setting lives Debby, a strong- 
willed, sturdy, and beautiful child. She has 
great fear along with her destructive, wilful 
side, and at the same time a charming and 
winsome expression of herself. Her mother 
has ideas about bringing up children sensibly 
and Debby has had a long, bitter struggle 
with her mother to find something loving. 
In this struggle she has always been nega- 
tive and determined, forcing her way to 
recognition by major sallies on her mother’s 
weak spots. These two human beings are so 
engaged in a combat to withhold and to 
force that there is no recognition of the 
other person in it. Neither can give in, and 
neither has any self except a negative, fight- 
ing, poor level of organization. 

Here is where an outside force, in this 
instance therapy, comes in to provide a more 
removed and a safer opportunity for her to 
find herself. Life had come to such an 
impasse with both of them that they were 
ready to move on to a use of the real and 
deeply hidden parts of themselves. The 
mother showed this readiness by seeking 
help with her problem, Debby in her instan- 
taneous plunge into being a part of a new 
situation, which in itself separated her some- 
what from her mother.? 

It is unusual for a three-year-old child to 
let her mother leave her at my door the first 
time—particularly so fearful a child as 
Debby. She handled her guilt about being 
separated from her mother, as the inter- 
views went on, in making sure she was 
going back to her mother at the time when 
she was closest to me, and saying, “ Tell 
Mommy I’m t’rough.” But, even with her 
guilt, this experience became an intense part 
of Debby’s living. She talked constantly at 
home of the “big tante,” dreamed of me, 
could not wait to get here. 

For a three-year-old child to find herself 


*The set-up in this clinic provides for the 
parent’s interview with a case worker at the same 
time the child is seeing a therapist. In this in- 
stance Debby saw me twice a week for an hour’s 
appointment while her mother was discussing her 
relation to Debby with Miss Green. Experience 
has shown that in this very set-up there is great 
value. The parent has an opportunity to separate 
himself somewhat from his problem with his child 
through discussing it with a case worker. The 
‘child finds himself in a new experience which in 
itself helps to differentiate him from his struggle 
with a parent. 
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in a situation like this is a good deal of a 
challenge to all the forces within her. Here 
is a new adventure, exciting, absorbing, all 
her own. Here is her mother, on the other 
hand, to whom she is related in every nat- 
ural way, but whom she is fighting so that 
she has no relationship to her. On both 
sides she finds herself in a wholeness and 
unity that supports her. She continues to 
fight with her mother. She is pleasant and 
loving with me, but constantly trying to 
make her possession more nearly complete. 

Her way of expressing all this with me 
was in her language with toys. She collected 
all the toys in my office, piling them in a 
great mound on the little table. She did not 
play with one of them or show curiosity 
about them. She went around the room 
touching my desk, the chairs, asking “ This 
mine?” about various things. She was get- 
ting ready to take over all the objects on my 
desk, too, but did not dare to carry it out. 

But here in this paradise she begins to 
find points that do not give her total satis- 
faction. She is ready to play more when 
the time is over. I am a strange person who 
is with her in understanding but who in- 
jects into this something that interferes with 
the completeness of her pleasure. I do not 
have candy when she asks for. it. I speak 
about her bossing me. I tell her that the 
things on my desk are not to play with. To 
each of these she reacts by withdrawal of 
herself. 

By the end of the fourth interview Debby 
knew this situation for what it was. She 
was most daring that day and I had spoken 
of her wanting to be bad. She shared that 
badness with me by saying, “ You Debby. 
Me Debby.” And yet I think she took 
some of those impulses into herself, owning 
them as her own, as well as leaving some of 
her badness on me. 

It is interesting that after this interview a 
marked change in behavior occurred at 
home. She was gentle and loving when a 
distinguished relative visited, instead of spit- 
ting and kicking. This was an entirely new 
experience for her and the family referred 
to it as “the miracle.” Never before had 
she treated a guest other than by disgraceful 
behavior. As Debby could give in a little, 
her mother could, too, and she stood in won- 
der because of the change in her child. 

There is often an interesting corollary be- 


tween the movement of mother and child ia 
treatment, and it is significant that in the 
fourth interview with the social worker, the 
mother showed her first real acceptance and 
yielding to the situation. The combination 
of her readiness to take Debby’s change and 
Debby’s shift in attitude made it effective. 

There are many interesting aspects to this 
point in her development. She puts some 
of her tremendous badness on me and in 
doing this can take a little into herself. But 
not all. As she finds something to work 
against in this situation, her flow of a more 
positive self turns to her mother. Perhaps 
it is the way a very young child would 
handle this or perhaps it is a part of her pat- 
tern—to be safe in having something to fall 
back on, before she risks any differentiation 
from the situation she is engaged in. 

This was borne out in the fifth interview 
with me when Debby came back to my room 
clinging to her mother as if for support. 
She was well dressed, for the first time, 
showing the mother’s part in this new atti- 
tude. This hour was one in which Debby 
attempted, head-on, to destroy the person 
she was related to and whose differentiated 
Her first reac- 


quality she could not bear. 
tion was, “ Me going away. Me no going 


away.” Her impulse was to be out and 
then to be here, but her struggle to be here 
with it as it is, was too much for her and 
she struck out, smashing, hitting. She went 
so far with this that she was afraid of her 
attack on something that she both hates so 
much and is so engrossed in. Her way out 
was to want to leave early by having me call 
her mother, who now represents her loving 
self. 

It was fortunate that there was a break of 
ten days between the fifth and sixth inter- 
views, for time may have helped in cement- 
ing her new relationship to her mother and 
in softening her attitude toward the place 
by which she felt thwarted. Her play ma- 
terials were arranged differently, too. She 
came to the sixth visit holding her mother’s 
hand again, but with a new quality in her. 
It was as if something had come together in 
her, resulting in a new organization of an 
independent, creative self. 

This hour was an experience for me be- 
cause I was so aware of this new process 
going on before me, and evidenced in ail the 
external ways a child would show it. The 
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toys were no longer to be possessed or de- 
stroyed but something for her to use. Her 
slow, thoughtful deliberation of play was a 
first use of her new self. She studied the 
nursing bottle, holding it for a moment, and 
then held the little doll. She slowly put 
them together, giving the bottle to the baby 
and stroking its head, covering it up with 
one hand while she held the bottle in the 
other. She included me in this too, by say- 
ing, “ Look, look.” I whispered and she put 
her finger on her lips, sharing with me this 
new secret. Her first use of herself is in 
this tender, loving play, and it has great 
meaning for her. She has taken this posi- 
tive feeling into herself and has put it out 
again in play, instead of projecting the feel- 
ing upon her mother or upon me and having 
none of it herself. 

Her next play was a use of the little chair 
which she had never sat in before. She was 
a little girl now and I was really the big 
tante. We both wrote on paper. She was 
like me. 

It may be stretching a point too far to dis- 
cuss the order of play in this interview, but 
it is important to me because the feeling of 
the hour was of meaningful movement, with 
one type of play growing out of the expres- 
sion of herself in other play. Following 
Debby’s loving feelings with the doll, and 
her identification with me in writing, she 
discovered the scissors and cut for a long 
time in vigorous, absorbed fashion. She 
considered cutting the big nipple of a large 
nursing bottle and stopped herself with 
“Naw.” I am sure this cutting had a sep- 
aration significance, not just destruction, but 
taking herself out of what she could be so 
free in. 

For Debby, differentiation from another 
person through play or any activity was a 
new experience. In itself, it showed a new 
organization and a developing self for, with- 
out a self that has something of its own, 
there can be no risk of her leaving the prop 
she has in another person. 

There was evidence of her awareness of a 
self of her own in her being able to end this 
hour by playing with me, with my clay. We 
were two people working together, creating 
our own pots of beans. Formerly I had 
created and she had destroyed as far as she 
dared. Our clay was fast going and I asked 
if she would like a little piece of mine. She 
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covered her face with one hand and put out 
the other hand for the clay. It is a good 
deal of admission of the other person to be 
able to take anything from him, and this was 
going a little fast for her. When she asked 
for more from me in a moment and I said I 
had only a little left for myself there was a 
sudden shy smiling at me and what seemed 
like the first direct recognition of me. I 
think this again was going pretty far, for she 
quickly said, “ Tell Mommy I’m t’rough.” 
We looked together for her mother, who had 
not appeared, but Debby walked by herself, 
not holding my hand as formerly when she 
left the room. 

One could-not ask for more, not only in 
an hour, but in a child’s pattern of finding 
and using herself. Here is a loving little 
girl, independent and yet related, tender and 
creative. This hour represents what Debby 
really was like, better, I believe, than the 
last four times where there was the pressure 
of actual separation, both in herself and in 
the mother’s readiness to leave. 

For this reason, I will comment only 
briefly on the last times. In the seventh 
interview she slumped back to “ naw ” as an 
attitude, but as I abruptly challenged this 
negative use of herself with a “naw” in 
response, she turned to the blocks with in- 
terest and built houses. She stopped herself 
in being bad and concretely took the bad into 
herself several times in these last interviews. 

In the eighth interview she was happy 
again, and loving that she could leave me 
more directly than she could in play. When 
we were out of the room together she 
actually ran from me, calling out, “I runned 
away and you can’t catch me.” The ninth 
time she was in and out of the room, physi- 
cally leaving me and yet being with me in 
her serious play with washing and blocks. 
We both knew she would not be coming 
long. 

The last day Debby was able to take 
something in learning from me how to spin 
the top. This is a positive phase in her 
development and a concrete evidence of her 
difference from me. Her capacity to stay 
with me through the last hour instead of 
running out is a good deal for so young a 
child. In this hour, in other words, she let 
her feeling about separation come through. 

There is one interesting phase of Debby’s 
finding herself and differentiating herself 
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from this situation that I want to mention. 
That is her shifting identification in her 
play from writing as I do, to washing as her 
mother does. The writing diminishes as she 
becomes absorbed in washing, asking for 
soap, sprinkling the clothes, and tending the 
baby. Both are present, but the wash tub 
and baby are increasingly important. This 
is a constructive way for a little girl to find 
herself, relating to what is a part of her life. 


THIS brings me finally to the mother’s part 
in this experience. Brief as it was, the 
mother made steady progress in a reshifting 
of her attitudes, much as Debby had, and 
coincident with Debby’s progress. A skilful 
worker was able to use her readiness to take 
help and to help her leave, when she was 
ready, without too much guilt. The mother 
had one thing on the social worker—that the 
latter was not married. She spoke with hap- 
piness the last hour about her own home and 
finding Debby and the baby dancing in front 
of the radio as she opened the door. “A 
million dollars couldn’t pay me for them,” 


she said. “ Marriage isn’t all trouble— 
you'll have to get married.” 

Ten interviews are a short time for much 
to happen with such deep seated attitudes in 
two people. But the important thing was 
started moving, in enough separation be- 
tween Debby and her mother so that there 
was a new way of relationship. That this 
relationship was fundamentally sound and 
meaningful was indicated in Debby’s in- 
creasing identification with her mother and 
in her mother’s growing satisfaction in being 
married and having a home. This differ- 
entiation could be achieved, for Debby at 
least, only by having a self that could take 
the risk of losing her negative hold on her 
mother. A treatment situation made this 
organization more quickly possible, for 
there she could put out, share, and then take 
into herself her feelings, whatever they were. 
Out of this responsibility for feeling and a 
way to use it, there was a reshifting of her 
forces that gave her a greater use of her 
whole self. 


Some Implications for Case Work of Rank’s Psychology 


Grace F. Marcus 


ASE work has within recent years suf- 
ficiently emerged from its earlier stage 
of pupilage no longer to depend on short- 
cuts to the knowledge of other fields or to 
expect them to deliver their wisdom in easily 
swallowed capsules. Any group of practi- 
tioners evolving toward professional respon- 
sibility must also evolve scholarly habits of 
mind, must learn how to study and how to 
use new developments and new materials in 
fields whose different interests are yet akin 
to their own. It is of the exacting nature of 
a profession that its members must, on their 
own initiative, pursue study beyond the 
limits of the knowledge already organized 
for transmission in their professional schools 
and must, through their excursions into new 
subject matters and their testing of the con- 
nections between these subject matters and 
the problems of practice, prepare the way 
for a better education. Quite naturally case 
work is a novice in this professional process 
of continuing self-education and can acquire 
a command of it only step by step. 


The recent availability in competent trans- 
lation of the two important if difficult books 
in which Dr. Rank? achieved his final di- 
vergence from psychoanalysis and first pre- 
sented as distinct entities his will psychology 
and will therapy offers case work an inter- 
esting opportunity to work through some of 
its present attitudes toward allied subject 
matters. These volumes of Dr. Rank em- 
body in concrete form a problem of a sort 
which case work must prepare to tackle if 
it is to progress in a professional develop- 
ment—that of working out its relationships 
not only to conflicting schools within the 
fields contributing to its basic fund of knowl- 
edge but to consequent conflicts of theory 
and practice within case work itself. The 
sciences, disciplines, and arts from which 
case work must draw to build its own back- 
ground of understanding are lively areas and 


Otto Rank: Truth and Reality, 193 pp., 1936. 
Will Therapy, 292 pp., 1936. Authorized transla- 
tions from the German with prefaces by Dr. Jessie 
Taft. Knopf, New York. 
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their very vitality will continue to produce 
divisions and cross-currents. In its relation 
to them and their internal oppositions, case 
work needs to be more aware than at present 
that, since these other professions are not 
mathematically exact, they cannot furnish 
formulae directly answering the problems 
encountered by case work; for this reason 
case work cannot immediately test the valid- 
ity of their hypothese or findings. 

In addition to ti.cse troublesome questions 
about the relative value of antagonistic 
theories in allied fields and about the uses 
which are made of them in case work, case 
work must recognize the temptation which 
arises from its youth and inexperience—the 
temptation to surrender its own identity by 
borrowing from other fields such as psychol- 
ogy, economics, and sociology, their con- 
cepts, functions, and methods, and calling 
these attempted grafts “ adaptations.” Real 
adaptation involves a process of independent 
digestion into the case work organism and 
consciousness of the strict necessity for let- 
ting that organism develop according to its 
own peculiarities of structure and function. 
Fruitful as study of psychoanalysis and psy- 
chiatry has been for case work, any ob- 
server of present trends in experimental case 
work may discern a tendency to ignore the 
problem of what is inescapably different in 
the case work function itself and so to adopt 
in the raw purposes, theory, and methods 
that are directly applicable only in the fields 
where they evolved. 

To the case worker whose psychological 
orientation is not Rankian, and especially to 
the case worker whose orientation is Freud- 
ian, the obvious conflict between the two 
psychologies presents a puzzling challenge. 
Whatever the individual case worker’s psy- 
chological experience, training, or “ alle- 
giance,” it is clearly not practicable to as- 
sume an obligation to pronounce upon the 
relative merits of opposed schools in an 
allied field, especially when that field has as 
yet recognized no central, unified body of 
authoritative knowledge. Nevertheless, when 
different groups of case workers are utiliz- 
ing understanding derived from differing 
sources, case work as a whole runs a risk 
of destructively factional splits among its 
Practitioners unless they recognize an obli- 
gation to learn more about one another’s 
work than its distinctive pattern and unless 
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they go to the trouble of studying differing 
concepts in their full meaning and basic 
interconnections. For the mature case 
worker, then, an interest in Rank’s will psy- 
chology and will therapy rests on the cre- 
ative uses that have been made of his prin- 
ciples by such persons as Virginia Robinson 
in her writings on case work and case work 
supervision, Jessie Taft in relation to 
therapy of children, Irene Liggett in child- 
placing, Almena Dawley in child guidance 
clinic work, and so on. These professional 
workers have identified and worked clearly 
and purposefully on certain fundamental 
problems of great concern to case work. 
They have recognized the professional im- 
portance of defining function, of establishing 
the case worker’s responsibility through 
limitation to a specific function, and have 
proceeded from there to the development of 
form and movement in the functional proc- 
ess. For comprehending their work and the 
available statements of its principles and for 
grasping the problems to which they have 
directed themselves—problems common to 
all case work and demanding far more atten- 
tion than has been given them—study of will 
psychology and therapy is important, not 
because Rank’s writings directly explain 
what has been created in media quite dif- 
ferent from his, for they do not explain in 
that sense, but because the principles of 
understanding of human psychology and re- 
lationships in the light of which these dif- 
ferent practices have been shaped derive 
from Rank’s ideas. 

A great deal of the process through which 
Rank evolved from one of the most promi- 
nent exponents of psychoanalysis into the 
creator of another psychology and therapy 
is revealed in each of these books. Indeed 
their writing served partly as the experience 
through which one connection after another 
with his Freudian past was finally severed 
and his new identity achieved. Both Truth 
and Reality and Will Therapy take form 
through comparisons with, and assertions of 
difference from, psychoanalytic doctrine and 
practice. As a result, Freudian theory and 
therapy become the known negative terms 
in an equation through which Rank defines 
his own values. Inevitably the picture of 
psychoanalysis he creates in this process is 
pervasively, subtly distorted by one-sided 
emphases, partial statements, and simplified 
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interpretations. The fact that Rank had to 
utilize psychoanalysis in this fashion re- 
‘quires from both the Freudian and the non- 
Freudian reader a special effort to follow 
his interpretations of psychoanalysis in 
order to understand the position to which 
his oppositions are leading him, a position 
which for a long time remains obscured by 
the heavy psychoanalytic shadows cast upon 
it by the focus on Freud. In a sense both 
books acquire a secondary psychological in- 
terest as autobiographical documents illus- 
trating Rank’s own view of the process by 
which a new autonomy is won from inner 
conflict between the old and the new. 


NO brief discussion can hope to cover the 
essential features of a psychology and a 
therapy so complex as those of Dr. Rank. 
In Truth and Reality the author sets forth 
the content of psychological and philosophi- 
cal ideas which underlies the therapy whose 
principles he describes in Will Therapy. 
Truth and Reality is, however, no exposi- 
tion of a scientific theory, for Rank rejects 
the possibility of a psychological science, 
believing that the scientific principle of 
historical causation is inapplicable to the 
explanation of psychic phenomena. He 
presents instead a psychology which is philo- 
sophically oriented and which, while it is 
based mainly on his analytic experience, 
draws also on his studies in the fields of 
philosophy, pedagogy, religion, and culture. 
This philosophical approach, which deter- 
mines the character of his assumptions and 
his concepts as well as the way in which he 
organizes his material, presents one of the 
chief hurdles to the reader to whom philo- 
sophic thinking is unfamiliar or antipathetic. 
Truth and Reality deals not only with the 
psychological problem which Rank believes 
to be that of the will, but also with the 
epistemological problem of truth and reality, 
the ethical problem of creation and guilt, and 
the religious problem of happiness and sal- 
vation, since these are inter-related aspects 
of psychic life. 

The whole of his psychology is organized 
around the concept of the ego and its 
powers of consciousness through which it 
frees itself both from the dominance of en- 
vironmental forces and from the compul- 
sions of instinct. Rank conceives of the 
human being as creating his own personality, 





his own reality, and his own fate, and of his 
power to do this as his supreme distinction, 
He excludes thus from the realm of the 
purely psychic any “ supra-individual force,” 
biological or environmental. The ethical 
formation in the personality has been shaped 
in the individual’s early development by ex- 
ternal influences, but Rank conceives of 
these, soon internalized, as constituting an 
independent power. Consequently the indi- 
vidual becomes responsible for willing, feel- 
ing, thinking, and acting, as phenomena and 
expressions arising from within the self and 
not as products for which responsibility is 
partly to be borne by outside authority, con- 
ditions, or events. Reality, according to this 
hypothesis, is not an opposing, alien power 
but a creation of the individual, in the cus- 
toms, morality, and conventions of which he 
sees himself reflected. Not reality but the 
individual’s attitude toward it is psycho- 
logically significant, since it is his attitude 
toward the given factors in his environment 
or his own sexual constitution on which his 
fate depends. Thus, apparently arbitrarily 
but within the prerogatives of theory to set 
up its own hypotheses, Rank excludes from 
his psychological domain the forces that act 
upon man, and focuses on those he regards 
as inherent and themselves causative in 
psychic life, personal relationships, and 
social achievement. 


IN Truth and Reality the author poses as 
the central problem for a psychology to de- 
scribe and explain, first, will, its origin and 
evolution, and second, the universal tend- 
ency in man to condemn will as “ bad” or 
justify it as good instead of accepting and 
affirming it as necessary to the control of 
instinct, the mastery of reality, and human 
achievement. Since will is a concept and 
not merely a term, no easy definition con- 
veys all the meaning which it carries in this 
psychology. It is “the conscious wish-ful- 
filling tendency of the ego,” the “ positive 
guiding organization and integration of self 
which utilizes creatively, as well as inhibits 
and controls the instinctual drives.” It is 
both positive and negative in the same indi- 
vidual at the same time. Man, Rank says, 
thinks and acts on various occasions as if 
he were dominated by two opposing forces, 
will forces in a conflict which is conceived 
as inherent and ineradicable in psychic life: 
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(1) the force which the individual experi- 
ences in impact with the outside world is 
conscious will, and (2) that of the instincts 
or of sexuality in its broadest sense. The 
guilt which is indissolubly associated with 
the expression of will and which results in 
the universal condemnation of it is explained 
by the negative origin of will in the individ- 
ual who first consciously experiences it in 
opposition to the outer world, that is, as 
“counter-will.” In the course of the indi- 
vidual’s early development the idea of “ bad- 
ness” connected with moral prohibitions on 
particular manifestations of will is trans- 
ferred to willing itself and at this point the 
outer conflict becomes internalized and ethi- 
cal. For Rank, however, internal conflict 
has a source deeper than this internalization 
of previously external restraints, in a sus- 
ceptibility to control and regulation from 
without which arises from the essential ethi- 
cal nature of man seeking limitation as a 
means to free the self from the domination 
of impulse in the inescapable relation to 
others and utilizing the prohibitions and de- 
mands of reality for this purpose. 

The neurotic of our age is the man of 
strong impulse and strong will, in whom, 
however, that will is negatively manifested 
as counter-will and at the same time is per- 
ceived with a tormenting consciousness of 
guilt. The neurotic therefore rejects the self 
because its expression is largely negative 
and incapable of ethical justification. His 
suffering comes not from painful reality but 
from an over-developed self-consciousness 
and consequent restriction of will. Rank 
regards the neurotic as the negative counter- 
part of the creative, artist type, with whom, 
as distinguished from the average, so-called 
normal, he possesses in common more 
powerful instinctual drives. Unlike the 
neurotic, however, the constructive individ- 
ual reacts to the external limitations which 
have been internalized not merely as inner 
compulsions to be obeyed or neurotically 
denied ; he affirms them in the service of his 
own will and transforms the guilt feeling 
arising from all expression of will into ethi- 
cal ideal formation which spurs him on to 
further performance and _self-development. 
Accepting himself and his own ideal forma- 
tion, the artist type seeks to adjust the en- 
vironment and his fellows to that self. He 
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pays for the guilt inescapably coming from 
real expression of will by his work, produc- 
tivity, creation. Because Rank believes that 
conflict, fear, and guilt are not introduced 
into the psyche by an external cause that can 
be removed but are instead essential phe- 
nomena, he rejects the medical concept of 
cure and its related concept of normality and 
defines the objective of a dynamic therapy 
as that of justifying the will since the neu- 
rotic suffers from the denial of it. He de- 
fines the aim of his method as that of the 
patient’s self-development: this demands of 
therapy that it permit and guide the individ- 
ual to will in order that he may find a con- 
structive justification for unavoidable guilt 
feeling—not in rationalization but in his 
own creative activity. 


IN Will Therapy the author presents will 
psychology, in its therapeutic applications, as 
a “philosophy of helping.” He concerns 
himself neither with clinical classification 
and description—generalizations that he be- 
lieves have little relevance to the always 
unique individual problem—nor with tech- 
nics that can be created only in spontaneous 
reaction to the moment. He devotes himself 
instead to the therapeutic situation created 
by the artificial relationship set up between 
patient and analyst, the patient’s reactions 
to it as it begins, develops, and ends, the 
dynamic interplay between patient and ana- 
lyst and its meaning, movement, and man- 
agement. For Rank the chief therapeutic 
factor is in the immediate feeling experience 
in which the patient learns to will, discovers 
for himself in present emotional living his 
denials of will, and recognizes as internal 
the conflicts he has projected. This em- 
phasis on experiencing the full emotional 
meaning of the present in the relationship 
to the analyst excludes for Rank the reliv- 
ing of the past, interpretation in the interest 
of self-knowledge, and the handling of nega- 
tive reactions as resistance. All these he 
believes to be therapeutic errors founded on 
mistaken theory. In his view, it is the new 
and not the infantile in the apparent repe- 
tition of earlier experiences that is signifi- 
cant ; it is excessive self-consciousness which 
inhibits the neurotic in living; and the neu- 
rotic’s negative reactions are to be valued 
and used constructively as evidence of the 
strength of will necessary to the achievement 
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of ultimate self-dependence and creative 
expression. 

In defining his own concept of therapy, 
Rank analyzes and evaluates in many con- 
nections the meaning the individual’s past 
has, both for him and the analyst. He re- 
jects it completely as a source of any scien- 
tific illumination on causation; he also sees 
very little place for it either in understand- 
ing the individual’s problem in the present 
or in the therapeutic process itself. Among 
his many arguments are the contentions that 
memory itself is in the service of the will of 
the immediate present, that the interacting 
powers of will and consciousness determine 
what the individual perceives as either ex- 
ternally real or inwardly true at any point 
in time, and that the meaning of the past as 
history has been distorted beyond accurate 
recovery by successive interpretations. Sig- 


nificant about the past to which the neurotic 
remains bound by guilt and from which he 
has sought escape by repression are his use 
of it as a refuge against the pain of present 
experiencing and the symbolic correspond- 
ence of a particular past to a present con- 


flict that he wants to avoid. The importance 
of the past for Rank lies not in what it 
was, since that cannot be determined, but 
in the attitude of the patient toward it and 
in its present operation in the therapeutic 
situation. 

Another distinctive feature of will therapy 
is its purposeful reduction of the role of 
content to the lowest possible minimum in 
the therapeutic process. The therapist’s task 
is to penetrate beneath “ content ”—that is, 
the material in which the individual is wont 
to express himself verbally about his per- 
sonal ideology, concrete experiences and re- 
lationships, and the circumstances and 
events in his life—to the psychic forces in 
dynamic interplay below. His concern is to 
work against the denial tendency operating 
in the immediate therapeutic situation so 
that the individual may experience a rela- 
tionship to present reality and discover that 
he can live in the present if he wills—and 
for this purpose, as Dr. Taft comments, one 
content serves as well as another. This 
view of content is related to Rank’s concept 
of so-called reality which he sees the indi- 
vidual always bound to use with varying de- 
grees of success for the unburdening, dis- 
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placement, rationalization, and denial of his 
internal ethical conflict. Therefore the ob- 
jective of therapy is to reach the forces de- 
termining the reactions to content rather 
than to be occupied with content per se. 

Space does not permit any review of the 
roles which other Rankian concepts—known 
to us in terms of “ difference,” “ separa- 
tion,” the “ part-whole problem,” the “ time- 
factor,” and so forth—play in his under- 
standing of the patient’s reactions and in the 
management of the dynamic process of will 
therapy. It is, however, important to note 
the use of time-setting in his therapy, since 
he conceives the imposition of a time limit 
upon the course of therapy to be the key of 
therapeutic control of the entire process. It 
is the only “active measure” he takes, an 
inevitable one since therapy must in the 
nature of things come to an end. Its use 
brings to the fore the whole will-conflict of 
the patient and the guilt that constitutes the 
cardinal problem of therapy. 


DIFFICULT as Will Therapy and Truth 
and Reality are, study of them is rewarding 
because it prepares the case worker for the 
real case work task of examining further 
the creative use to which their principles 
have been put in clarifying some of the 
essential problems of case work, assisting it 
to identify the importance of a limited, re- 
sponsible function and to find one way, at 
least, through the bewildering maze of in- 
ternal and external conflicts in the client’s 
living wherein all too often case work be- 
comes ambitiously lost. To find answers to 
the question as to how this psychology has 
influenced certain developments in case 
work, supervision, and therapy in the child 
guidance clinic setting, the case worker must 
of course turn to the work of those respon- 
sible for activities in these areas. The 
answers will not be simple and direct: For 
example, their emphasis on a defined, re- 
stricted function is not to be found as such 
in these writings of Rank nor in any single 
concept of his, but rather in the implications 
of his whole theory about the meaning of 
present experiencing, the significance of the 
therapeutic situation, the relationship be- 
tween therapist and patient, the relative un- 
importance of content, and so forth. This 
suggests that what can be taken construc- 
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tively from one professional field into an- 
other is a comprehension of principles which 
operates freely and creatively in media quite 
different from the original and produces de- 
velopments that are formed out of their own 
distinctive purposes, possibilities, and limi- 
tations. To understand what these prin- 


ciples are in the case of Rank and why they 
lend themselves to such productive uses in 
the case work area involves for the case 
worker that hard and voluntary study which 
we are increasingly recognizing to be the 
price of the professional competence we 
seek. 


The Case Work Approach to Protective Work 
Alice W. Rue 


T is generally accepted that protective 

work, which provides protection for chil- 
dren suffering from cruelty, neglect, or 
abuse, is necessary in any area. In many 
communities, such work is taken for granted, 
with little thought as to its method of ap- 
proach or its results. But in thinking com- 
munities there is a greater interest in how 
protective work is done, how it affects chil- 
dren, parents, workers, and as to what 
agency should undertake it. If one is to 
judge by effects upon human life and per- 
sonality, these are questions of vital concern 
to the family agency, the children’s agency, 
or the relief agency—whichever considers 
protective work to be within its function. 
The purpose of this article is to define pro- 
tective work, to present a case work ap- 
proach to it, and to consider what agency 
should do such work. 

At the first mention of the S.P.C.C., the 
feeling of the average worker (especially the 
well-trained worker) seems to be one of 
horror or of scorn, so far as modern case 
work is concerned. The very name, Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
seems to imply an unpleasant combination 
of sentimentality and ruthlessness in punish- 
ment, or to conjure up a picture of an 
elderly lady in old-fashioned clothes who is 
called an “agent.” But S.P.C.C. work 
presents to the trained, thoughtful worker 
one of the most difficult jobs in relationship, 
one of the greatest challenges ; constructively 
used, S.P.C.C. functions offer great oppor- 
tunities* for service, for development, and 
for absorption in the job. 

As defined at the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection in 
1929: “Child protection is a specialized 
service in the field of child welfare in behalf 
of children suffering from cruelty and abuse, 
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or whose physical, mental, or moral welfare 
is endangered through neglect of their 
parents or custodians, or whose personal 
rights or welfare are violated or threatened 
by anyone.” Although some might argue 
with the definition of child protection as 
belonging necessarily to the field of child 
welfare, the rest of the definition seems 
broad and acceptable. Miss Margaretta 
Williamson, in The Social Worker in Child 
Care and Protection,. under the nature of 
applications in an S.P.C.C. job, gives the 
following types of problems: “ Physical 
neglect—failure to provide sufficient or 
suitable food, adequate clothing, proper liv- 
ing quarters, needed medical or surgical 
treatment ; abuse, exploitation ; keeping chil- 
dren home from school; permitting them to 
roam about at night; destitution; non-sup- 
port; abandonment ; desertion; degeneracy ; 
begging; minors at work; a need for tem- 
porary care; intoxication of parents; sex 
delinquency; moral neglect; immorality of 
parents; rape, sodomy, incest; and abduc- 
tion.” Different agencies stress different 
aspects of this job. Of course, a broader 
type of protective work, which is really pre- 
ventive rather than alleviative, is done by 
all social agencies when they foster family 
life and family relationships. 

From the standpoint of an agency now 
doing protective work, it seems possible to 
divide this type of work into two classifi- 
cations: prevention of cruelty and prevention 
of neglect. Cases of real cruelty are usually 
extreme and generally take the form of 
physical abuse; placement of the children 
away from the home is often necessary. 
Cases of neglect are much more numerous 
and varied; there may be physical neglect, 
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such as lack of food and medical attention; 
there may be moral neglect, such as sexual 
exploitation or misuse of children, or sexual 
* iregularities of one or both parents ; or there 
may be emotional neglect, where the parent 
deprives the child of affection or parental 
care. How is the agency to handle these 
various types of complaints? Although the 
end results may be different, the funda- 
mental approach is the same. Perhaps it is 
easiest to understand the development of 
protective work and the meaning of this 
approach by a brief review of its origin. 


THE first protective agencies were out- 
growths of the Society to Prevent Cruelty 
to Animals and were established between 
1875 and 1900. These agencies generally 
considered themselves as “an arm of the 
law” and relied on punishment and court 
action to remedy any situation of cruelty or 
neglect. Gradually there developed a differ- 
ent kind of feeling within the protective 
agency, an emphasis on prevention and on 
the child, with the subsequent philosophy 
that perhaps children should not be auto- 
matically removed from parents. Perhaps 
emphasis should be put on helping the 
family overcome their difficulties. Unfor- 
tunately, this philosophy developed but 
slowly. The foundation of protective work 
was, however, so firmly laid in terms of 
punishment and retribution that even as 
late as 1930 in our own records we find 
such an approach as the following with a 
family referred by neighbors, who com- 
plained that the parents could not get along 
well together, drank, swore, and neglected 
their six children: 

On the worker’s first call, she found that the 
house was quite sloppy and that the mother was 
dirty and shiftless. The father, who (according 
to the mother) drank heavily, had recently de- 
serted. The mother was not well, had no income, 
and had only the food which could be raised in the 
garden or begged from neighbors. The mother 
asked the worker’s help in getting support from 
the father (a real expression of need on her part). 
The record reads: “ Agent told her she would do 
absolutely nothing for her in the way of getting 
support from her husband until she proved herself 
a better mother and housekeeper.” 

The worker’s next step was to see many inde- 
pendent references, mostly neighbors who could 
back up her own impression of the home. A faint 
effort was made to see whether the mother was 
improving in housekeeping. Nothing is said about 
the children, until the mother beats the children 


severely. The worker then says that the mother 
is not fit to have her children (and probably she 
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was not, by that time) and announces that she wil] 
take them away the following day. 

When the worker arrives to take the children, 
the mother will not let her come into the house, so 
the worker secures a State Trooper, who breaks 
down the door. The mother and the six children 
are locked in a room. The Trooper chops down 
the door with an axe to find the mother and the 
children huddled in a corner. As the worker 
takes the children away by force, the mother 
shrieks out of the window that she will commit 
suicide if the children are taken from her. The 
children are then committed by court to the agency. 

Of course, such an approach as this can 
be only harmful to the nth degree and would 
be unheard of in our agency at the present 
time. A case work approach to protective 


work is both possible and essential. 


THE first contact with the client against 
whom a complaint is made is a strategic 
point. Here, if anywhere, the worker needs 
a friendly yet objective manner, an interest 
in people, tolerance, an acceptance of dif- 
ference, a freedom from need to punish, and 
an understanding of the causes of behavior. 
Inevitably she is met with rejection, anger, 
or sullenness as she first approaches the 
client ; she goes in unwanted. And just as 
inevitably, if she has the right approach, the 
client does not want her to leave but urges 
her to stay or to come again. The client in 
his offense feels isolated; so much com- 
munity pressure in addition to personal pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on him that 
he has no one to turn to, no release; the 
result is that his offense increases in in- 
tensity. With the presence of an under- 
standing worker he finds for the first time 
a release from that pressure, perhaps a way 
out. And this is the only way really to 
correct a complaint—through some partial 
satisfaction of the need which made the 
offender do what he did. This concept also 
makes it easier for the worker to study 
and analyze a situation, as she must in order 
to answer the community complaint. 

The police telephoned that Mrs. Anderson had 
been reported to them for chaining her six-year- 
old daughter to the bed. The child had screamed 
all day, had tried to get out of the chains, had been 
cut, and Mrs. Anderson refused to take her to the 
doctor. The neighbors were very much upset and 
wished someone to call immediately. When the 
worker went to the home, she explained to Mrs. 
Anderson that it had been reported to the Bureau 
that she had had some difficulty with her daughter 
and that the worker had come to see if she could 
be of any assistance. At first, Mrs. Anderson was 


abrupt and remote, although she was not openly 
angry. However, when she found that the worker 
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had not come to punish her she unbent a little and 
eventually with much emotion told her story. ~ 

She came from a respectable Polish family with 
high standards. She had married when she was 
quite young but was very much in love with her 
husband, Joe. Things had gone well until Joe lost 
his job, four months ago. At the same time she 
had a severe abdominal operation, from which she 
had not fully recovered. The worry of lack of 
food, her own ill health, and the dread of eviction 
had been more than she could stand. Hedwig, the 
little girl, had been so bad—she had run away, and 
when she was brought home she had cut up the 
lovely bedspread which had been given to Mrs. 
Anderson as a wedding present. Mrs. Anderson 
was furious. She felt that there was not much 
use living. She decided that she would teach the 
child a lesson and chained her to the bed. When 
she saw what she had done, she was so overcome 
with guilt and shame that she was afraid to take 
Hedwig to a doctor. Her husband was furious and 
she herself was scared. She was so nervous that 
she could hardly talk, but before the visitor left 
she seemed to be relieved to have been able to tell 
someone what happened without being punished. 

The worker urged that Hedwig be taken to the 
hospital because the cut was serious, and offered 
to help the mother by driving her there, if she 
wished. At first Mrs. Anderson refused, but 
when her husband returned and urged the plan, 
she consented. After the worker brought Hedwig 
back, the mother urged her to come again and the 
father added his plea, saying that “it helped 
Mother to have someone to talk with.” At the 
mother’s request, the worker came back once a 
week for three months for regular interviews, dur- 
ing which the mother expressed a great deal of 
her feeling about the difficulties of married life, 
and about Hedwig, on whom she had projected 
this feeling. The mother told the worker how 
upset she had been at the time of her first visit, 
yet how she had felt that “here was someone who 
understood.” 

The worker felt that the mother was really very 
fond of Hedwig but had needed someone to help 
her through an accumulation of discouraging ex- 
periences which had been too much for her to 
carry alone. With just a little help she gained 
enough security to go on herself and the case was 
closed at the end of three months. There has been 
no further cruelty as far as we know. 


Cases of neglect are less obvious and less 
easily defined than cases of cruelty. Here 
the worker, in addition to her other tasks, 
must decide whether the advantages of the 
home for the children outweigh the disad- 
vantages. The home may be filthy, but is 
there is a tie of affection and a modicum of 
care? Here, too, a case work approach is 
essential. Inadequate income may frequently 
lie back of physical neglect, because parents 
may not be able to supply necessary food, 
clothes, or medical care no matter how 
good their intentions. In other instances the 
limited mentality of the parents makes them 
incapable of managing income or providing 
suitable care. 
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Of course, in some cases it is necessary 
to use the court, but in the last three years 
we have had to use it only twice. This is 
not necessarily a sign of good work, for 
there will inevitably be cases where this is 
necessary, but our aim is never to use the 
force of the law unless every other approach 
has failed. Constructive use of courts and 
legal knowledge is often given as a distinc- 
tion between protective and other child 
placement work. But this does not seem to 
be the main essential; if a worker can use 
authority constructively—which is essential 
—she will be able to work through court 
action, if such is necessary. A current case 
which seems typical of those requiring court 
action is that of the Dale family: 

The mother is dead; the father is a drunkard 
and a “bum.” There are six children, who roam 
ever the dump and are so filthy when they come to 
school that other children will not stay in the same 
room. At this point we feel that it is impossible 
to work with the father, as he sees nothing wrong 
with his home or the children’s lives; he is men- 
tally limited and usually intoxicated. Authority 
will probably be the only means of providing a 
good home for these children who now have 
nothing. The worker’s job must be to make the 
court action as painless as possible to the children 
and the father. “ Painless” and “ constructive” 
mean that the worker must not stress the need to 
punish this father for what he cannot help but 
rather must make court as simple as possible for 
him. Similarly, the children must be prepared for 
the fact that they are leaving home, that they are 
going to a new home, since their father cannot take 
care of them. They must be given a simple ex- 
planation which, of course, unconsciously carries 
authority in it, but which will not stress this 
authority unduly or be motivated by any need to 
punish. 

Here, as in every other phase of the pro- 
tective job, a case work approach, based on 
understanding of parents and children, is 
essential. With such an approach, the parent 
will find it possible to bear court action and 
even to use it constructively. 

What makes it possible for clients to ac- 
cept in a friendly spirit a worker who comes 
in on a protective complaint, whether for 
cruelty or neglect? It is the worker’s atti- 
tude—and the agency’s case work philosophy 
determines the worker’s attitude. If the 
agency’s philosophy of case work is one of 
acceptance of people, of feeling that case 
work is not done fo a client but is instead 
a method of dealing with individuals who 
need assistance whereby the individual is 
assisted to help himself through relation- 
ship with the worker, the worker’s approach 
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cannot be other than sympathetic. If the 
agency accepts this philosophy, it is possible 
. to accept dirt, poor training, or occasional 
neglect where there is affection and some 
will to succeed on the part of parents. If 
such is really the agency’s philosophy, work- 
ers will be secured who believe in this 
acceptance of people and who, through 
thoughtful supervision, will develop a con- 
sciousness of the problems involved. The 
agency’s fundamental philosophy about peo- 
ple must also carry over to the use of au- 
thority. The very acceptance of an S.P.C.C. 
complaint carries with it an assumption of 
authority ; how to use this authority con- 
structively is the problem. If the agency is 
really free, it can bear the need to carry 
some authority yet be without a need to 
exert it unnecessarily. The worker’s own 
need to punish was also an important factor 
which so often modified early S.P.C.C. work. 
Now we feel that the agency and the worker 
must be free from a need to punish and yet 
be able to bear the results of court action 
when necessary. Such requirements call for 
a well-thought-out agency philosophy and 
for mature, well-trained workers who can 
first take responsibility for themselves and 
the difficult emotions involved in investi- 
gating an S.P.C.C. complaint, in order to 
be free to work with offenders. 


GRANTED that a case work approach is 
essential to a good protective job, what 
agency will be equipped to carry on this 
approach and to do this protective job? 
Within the last twenty years, there has been 
an increasing move to unite child placement 
| and protective agencies, since protective in- 
vestigation so frequently ends in placement 
of the child. As county child welfare boards 
have been established, they have frequently 
taken over this function as a legitimate duty 
of a public children’s agency. However, 
where private children’s agencies are still 
carrying this function along with a place- 
ment job, there is inevitably a problem 
arising in division of labor between the 
children’s agency and the family society. 
Many children, probably the majority, re- 
ferred because of cruelty or neglect will be 
supervised in their own homes. Is the chil- 
dren’s agency, then, doing a family job? 
Should or could this situation be referred 
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to the family society for supervision? No 
answer is given here; instead, an effort is 
made to clarify the problem, with the hope 
of stimulating discussion. In order to pro- 
vide concrete material, three types of pro- 
tective cases, with some discussion on each, 
are given: (1) A case of obvious cruelty 
where a child must be removed from his 
home; (2) a case of neglect, where the 
community and the agency may differ as to 
the need to remove the child and where the 
parent wants case work help; and (3) a 
case of neglect, where the parents do not 
want case work help, yet the community 
demands supervision of the home—even re- 
moval of the children. 

The first situation, one of cruelty, is that 
of an 8-year-old colored child who was re- 
ferred to the agency in February, 1937. 

Lucille had been deserted by both parents when 
she was a baby. A kindly colored family felt sorry 
for her and took her into their home. After she 
had lived with them seven years they had, in quick 
succession, two children of their own. The arrival 
of these children changed their feeling for Lucille 
to such an extent that they could hardly tolerate 
her. The result was that Lucille became excep- 
tionally difficult to manage, was stubborn, unruly, 
and occasionally ran away. Lucille’s foster mother 
did not want to keep her but did not know how to 
get rid of her. The result was that she beat her 
cruelly. -Eventually, she came to the office of the 
protective agency asking placement of the child, 
saying that if the child were not taken away from 
her she would surely kill her. On examination, it 


was found that the child had been cruelly abused 
and was covered from head to foot with scars. 


This situation presents perhaps the most 
clear-cut responsibility. The children’s 
agency, by its charter, is given responsi- 
bility for removing children from their 
homes when there is proof of cruelty, 
neglect, or abuse. It must, therefore, be the 
responsibility of the children’s agency to do 
this job with as much acceptance of the 
parents’ need and the effects on the child 
as the worker is capable of developing. As 
in all protective work, the greatest amount 
of understanding and case work skill is 
required. 

In the second type of case, a case of 
neglect, the responsibility is less clear cut. 

The case was referred to the agency in the fall 
of 1936, when the maternal grandfather came in 
to report his own daughter, Mrs. Arnold. The 
worker reports: “ He was very bitter about her 
and her husband, their drinking, carousing, and 
mistreatment of the children, and called them 


‘unfit to be in good society.’” Before a visit could 
be made, a distant relative of the father’s reported 
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Mrs. Arnold, saying that “the mother keeps. a 
house of prostitution, drinks excessively, neglects 
the children, locks them in a room when she goes 
out, leaves garbage burning in the basement where 
neighbors must put it out. The children are hun- 
gry, take milk from neighbors’ doorsteps, drink 
from the bottles, and then throw the bottles down. 
They wear almost no clothing, no panties at all, 
and use the neighbors’ lawns for a toilet.” 

When the worker called at the house and ex- 
plained that we had heard Mrs. Arnold had been 
having difficulty with the children and wondered 
if we could help, the mother did not appear at all 
defensive and told of what a difficult life she had 
had with her husband, from whom she is now sep- 
arated. He was most peculiar, talked about how 
she would look when he poisoned her, and planned 
means of killing her. He had a fondness for guns 
and would spend his spare time shooting at the 
furniture. He shot down the chandelier—the holes 
were still in the ceiling. Mrs. Arnold said that she 
had been scared to death. She had married as 
soon as she had graduated from high school, had 
had children immediately, and now, at the age of 
23, had four, the oldest 4 years old. She just 
didn’t know what to do with them for nobody ever 
told her. She slept late in the morning, so the 
children got out of bed, crawled out of the window 
in their night clothes, and played around. When 
she found that they had begged from the neighbors 
for food she pinned notes on each child which read, 
“Do not feed this child.” That didn’t do much 
good. The mother just didn’t feel that she had 
anything to get up for in the morning so didn’t 
take care of the children and waited for a friend 
to wake her up each morning at 9:00. The mother 
liked young friends and always had a lot visiting 
her. All of them had gone to school together. She 
guessed they were noisy sometimes but commented 
that you are only young once. 

At the end of this interview, the worker ex- 
plained that the agency had two purposes in deal- 
ing with this situation. The first was that we had 
received a complaint regarding her which we 
would have to report on, and for this reason we 
would need to check her statements. Our second 
purpose was to offer her whatever help we could— 
sometimes it is helpful to talk over with another 
person problems which are pressing. Mrs. Arnold 
seemed to accept both these purposes and gave the 
names of people whom the worker might see. The 
visitor’s final comment is: “ Visitor’s impression 
of the mother is that she is a young, careless girl, 
not overly-thoughtful, but able, with help, to make 
a better home, if she does not become too resistant 
to community pressure and ill feeling to be able to 
function at all.” 

_The next week, at the mother’s request, the 
visitor returned to tell her what she had found out 
in talking with the references. Although Mrs. 
Arnold was at first resistant, she became more 
friendly and showed a real interest in talking with 
the visitor. She expressed a great deal of negative 
feeling about her husband’s parents, who were try- 
ing to get the children and were using these com- 
plaints and many other methods to take them from 
her. The worker’s handling of the situation is 
shown by direct quotation from the record: 

“Visitor asked if there was any reason why she 
should not bring up her own children, going on to 
say that mother had been through high school and 
seemed to have reasonable intelligence and wanted 
the best for her children. Mother showed interest 
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in this and asked what visitor thought about her 
putting the children in the day nursery. When an 
opportunity arose, visitor pointed out how difficult 
it would be for the children when they went to 
school if everyone hated the family. This was a 
new point to mother and upset her considerably. 
. . . During the interview, mother talked for a 
long time about her friends, the neighbors’ com- 
plaints, and practical suggestions about food for 
the children. . . . When visitor rose to go, she 
suggested that if mother wished to get in touch 
with her she could call at the office and that we 
would be happy to help her in any way we could. 
Mother hesitated, looked a little embarrassed, and 
then said, ‘I don’t know why, but I like you.’ 
Visitor told her that she was glad she did and that 
together they would try to work out the situation.” 

As this situation developed, it became more and 
more apparent that the mother wished case work 
assistance and was able to use it constructively. 
At the mother’s request, the worker visited once 
every two weeks and stayed for a limited length 
of time—an hour. The mother used these inter- 
views to talk about her family, her feelings about 
her husband and children. Through release of her 
pent-up emotions, she was able to handle her whole 
situation more freely, with the result that the care 
she gave the children was of an entirely different 
nature and much more acceptable to the community. 


In this type of case, the children’s worker 
must determine whether there are more posi- 
tive than negative factors in the home— 
which would thereby permit of the children 
remaining in the home. She must then de- 
termine whether the parent or parents, as 
the case may be, want the kind of help case 
work can give. Perhaps the only way to see 
whether a parent wants help and is able to 
accept it is to know how he reacts to a 
relationship with the worker. If the parent 
responds to this relationship, can he transfer 
to another agency when a strong contact 
has been established with the worker and 
when the worker came in not at the parent’s 
but at the community’s request? If the 
parent can transfer and wants help, will the 
family society feel justified in accepting him? 
To us in the children’s agency, the logical 
answer seems “ yes ”—but we cannot speak 
for the family agency. 

In the third type of case, the issues are 
even more confused. 


Mrs. Brown’s mother reported the family, say- 
ing that her son-in-law drank, abused his wife and 
three children, and refused to get the doctor when 
the mother was ill, so that she had to call the 
police. Two children were in the hospital for mal- 
nutrition at the time of the complaint, a third 
child was away from home, and the fourth child 
was apparently all right. A similar complaint had 
been made by maternal grandmother three times 
in the previous ~ years. 

On the worker’s first visit to the home she 
explained that the agency had received complaints 
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about the care the children were receiving and said 
that she wished to hear the mother’s side too. 
Mrs. Brown was not hostile, but apologetic. The 
children, the home, and she herself were in a 
dreadful condition, but the children seemed to be 
very fond of their mother and, although only 4 
and 5 years old, tried to take care of her when she 
cried or became discouraged. The mother talked 
at length about her husband and her mother, ex- 
pressing considerable feeling about both. Relief 
had just been cut off as Mr. Brown had gone onto 
WPA at $49.50 a month, so the mother did not 
have enough to manage with financially. At the 
conclusion of the long interview, the visitor felt 
that “whatever is wrong with mother’s care of 
the children is not due to marital difficulties but 
rather to slackness and ignorance” and the mother 
asked the visitor to return in two weeks to see 
how clean the house would be! 

On the second visit the mother talked a great 
deal more about her relation to her own mother 
and about her husband’s drinking, which has re- 
cently stopped. However, Mrs. Brown used the 
case worker just because she happened to be 
present and did not have any sense of wanting her 
to come back in order to talk with her but rather 
looked on the worker as somebody who could see 
that perhaps she wasn’t doing so badly—in short, 
as a check on her housekeeping. But the com- 
munity, meanwhile, will undoubtedly report this 
mother again and again as she neglects her chil- 
dren, does not give them enough to eat, and does 
not give them adequate supervision of any sort. 
The mother herself is limited mentally, slow to 
take suggestions, and is content with her very 
sloppy home. At times she is much upset by Mr. 
Brown’s drinking but that, too, she accepts as a 
necessary part of life. 


This mother has an affection for her 
children and would not wilfully abuse them. 
If the home is supervised by a worker, 
material conditions for the children may be 
slightly improved—the mother may accept 
help with her budget, suggestions about diet 


for the children, or medical care for the 
children, along with occasional release of 
feeling through talking with the worker. In 
short, if this home is supervised, the com- 
munity pressure is released and the mother 
is slightly better able to manage her home 
and children. Yet, fundamentally, this 
mother does not want help, and the phi- 
losophy of the family society—to accept only 
clients who want help—prohibits its accept- 
ance of the case. Should the children’s 
worker do a job of family supervision? 
Perhaps supervision by the public relief 
agency, if it is well set up, is the answer? 

The real question may be this: Is the 
children’s protective job purely diagnostic— 
to study the situation to see whether place- 
ment is advisable or whether the children 
may gain by remaining in the home if there 
is some type of assistance by the family 
society or another agency? Or should the 
children’s agency, which is both a protective 
and placement agency, redefine its function 
as placement of children plus supervision of 
children in their own homes on a protective 
basis—which is really a type of family case 
work? Perhaps the answer is a combina- 
tion of the children’s and the family agency, 
although the fundamental difference in the 
two jobs—the assumption of authority on 
the part of the children’s agency, which is 
quite different from the responsibility toward 
the client on the part of the family agency— 
raises many questions as to such an alliance. 


Some Notes about Case Work in Probation Agencies 
Lucille Nickel Austin 


HAT are the possibilities for the de- 

velopment of case work service in 
agencies having formal connection with the 
court and the law? Are the objectives of 
the law, and the machinery for achieving 
them, contrary to case work objectives and 
methods of practice? These are questions 
asked with increasing frequency by protec- 
tive and correctional agencies. The Welfare 
Council of New York City appointed a com- 
mittee to study them in 1935-36 and the fol- 
lowing is an informal report of the group 
discussion based on actual experience and 
study of a few records. 


IN many respects the background philoso- 
phies of the law and of case work are at 
variance in their approach to the individual. 
The legal approach is based on the equality 
of all before the law; case work stresses the 
need for individualization. The law is con- 
cerned primarily with protecting the com- 
munity and its property from the offending 
individual ; case work sees the best interests 
of the community served through the appro- 
priate treatment of the individual based on 
an understanding of his problem in relation 
to the rights of society. The law acts on its 
authoritative prerogatives in accomplishing 
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its end of punishment and protection of so- 
ciety; case work rests for the most part on 
the voluntary application of the client for 
services. Under the law it is to the advan- 
tage of the probationer at any point to admit 
as little as possible ; in a case work relation- 
ship a client can be helped only if he will 
share his problem with the case worker. 


Rules and laws are a necessary part of 
society. The law is the formal expression 
of society’s wishes about various modes of 
behavior and it is enforced by the proper 
officers. In agencies connected with the 
courts the case worker has a dual function: 
he is actually an officer of the law and he is 
a case worker. He meets head-on the con- 
flicts of the individual who is at variance 
with society and, in so far as those interests 
are opposed, he is charged by the law to act 
in the interest of society. Thus he is not in 
the neutral position so essential to the case 
worker who helps the individual make his 
own choices—taking reality into account— 
instead of imposing decisions upon him. A 
further problem arises when we consider the 
nature of the problems of the person who 
gets into difficulty with the law. Aichhorn, 
in Wayward Youth,’ gives an understand- 
able explanation. He says the average indi- 
vidual obeys the dictates of an inner voice 
and guides his behavior accordingly—he has 
accepted the code of his society and is not at 
war with it. The delinquent has a less effec- 
tive conscience and also does not react to 
laws with the same respect. He fears and 
distrusts other people. Society is regarded 
as an enemy by the anti-social individual and 
any representative of society is an enemy. 
Thus the probation officer frequently starts 
out with a client who has his mind made up 
in advance not to like or trust him, and who 
is not influenced by the same conventions as 
the normally adjusted are. The technical 
problems of a negative contact and treatment 
of delinquents are complicated. 

There is a connection here with the point 
that comes up so frequently about the place 
of authority in case work treatment. The 
practice in earlier case work tended to en- 
courage the worker to link the authoritative 
réle to his own person and to assume re- 
sponsibility for some parts of his client’s 
life. Gradually it became apparent that this 
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was undesirable philosophically and a great 
many times unreal practically. The case 
worker does not deny the place of authority 
in everyone’s life but in each situation it is 
best left to emanate from its proper sources. 
The worker has enough to do to deal with 
negative feelings that grow out of situations 
for which he is properly responsible, without 
attracting negative feelings that can be left 
flowing in other directions. Whether he 
handles his own relation to the client with 
authority or not depends on his diagnosis of 
the individual’s response to authority. Aich- 
horn comments that it is not a question of 
whether authority should be used in treat- 
ment, but rather that some persons must be 
met with authority, some with gentleness, 
and a third group in another manner; the 
important thing is the individualization of 
the problem. Workers with delinquents 
need to follow the work of Alexander, Healy, 
Bronner, Aichhorn, and others on these 
subjects. 

There are, of course, many instances of 
negative contact in the work of any agency. 
A worker’s activity is limited by the reali- 
ties of agency function and resources. Ina 
relief agency the worker gives relief accord- 
ing to certain standards and the amount of 
money in the budget. When this is less than 
he wants, the client is angry and “ takes it 
out” on the worker. Clients with certain 
reaction patterns regard these limits as au- 
thoritative measures imposed by the worker 
for personal reasons; they feel they do not 
get more because the worker does not like 
them, or for other similar reasons. They 
dare not discuss it because they feel the 
worker would punish them by discontinuing 
all relief. Another reaction is to feel that, if 
the worker knew certain things about them 
or their situation, relief would be discon- 
tinued. Sometimes there is a real basis for 
fear, sometimes not. They tell as little as 
possible about themselves and the contact 
goes on frequently with less help than a full 
knowledge of the situation would warrant. 
Continued study of these cases indicates that 
many times the fact that the worker is hand- 
ling the relief situation means that other 
parts of the problem will remain inaccessible. 
The same would seem to be true in agencies 
where police powers vested in the officer 
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would naturally deter the client from any 
real discussion of his affairs. 

Aside from the other aspects of his job, 
certain attitudes toward the probation officer 
constitute a handicap. The court holds him 
responsible for the behavior of the proba- 
tioner. If a probationer violates the condi- 
tions of probation, it looks as though the 
probation officer were negligent in his super- 
vision. The probationer, the court, and the 
community expect the probation officer to be 
authoritative by virtue of his connections 
and may assume he is not performing his 
function if he is kindly and sympathetic. 
These factors condition his concept of his 
own role and condition his attitude to the 
probationer who breaks appointments, is 
negligent in obeying requirements, and com- 
mits further offenses. Deeper understand- 
ing of the psychological principles involved 
in repetitive acts and motivations underlying 
asocial behavior should help to redefine func- 
tion and job assignment. Actions motivated 
by unconscious forces are not within the 
control of the individual or subject to the 
same kind of influence as is consciously con- 
trolled behavior. External threats and even 
the person’s own will power are futile. No 
one can be held responsible for the behavior 
of another. When this is fully understood 
the court will know in advance that repeti- 
tion may take place and the probation officer 
will not be penalized when it happens. This 
may relax him so that he can be more posi- 
tive in his attitudes and place him in a more 
helpful réle to his client. 


THERE are some positive elements in the 
probation contact. Probation is a more 
positive outcome than imprisonment. The 
probation officer is there not only to check 
on the offender’s behavior but to help him 
adjust to social living. This positive aim 
can justifiably be thrown into the fore- 
ground throughout the contact since without 
it little or nothing can be accomplished 
toward the other aim, of eliminating the 
anti-social conduct. In the first interview 
the probation officer or supervisor now 
states the conditions of probation and puts 
the “fear of the law” in the man. Could 
these conditions be stated by the court when 
the sentence is pronounced? In the con- 
tacts that follow, what further practical 


ways could be worked out to make the 
worker the more positive, protecting side of 
the law instead of the long arm of punishing 
society? The degree to which the probation 
officer can also be a case worker will depend 
on this process. 

There are variations in the use made of 
the probation officer by the probationer, 
Sometimes the man keeps the appointments 
grudgingly or not at all; sometimes he re- 
ports regularly but makes little personal use 
of the contact. The following excerpt from 
a record shows a different response: 


Peter S, 26 years old, single, arrested for steal- 
ing a sum of money of which he was acting as 
trustee, was placed on probation. In the psycho- 
logical and psychiatric examinations he was found 
to have “ superior intelligence, pleasing personality, 
no evidence of psychosis.” He was ambitious to 
acquire wealth, showed anxiety and regret over his 
offense. In the months that followed he continued 
to show mild depressed reactions, lost weight, could 
not sleep, and felt he had violated his family’s con- 
fidence in him. From the first he responded to the 
officer as someone who was interested in him and 
indicated his feeling that probation was a service 
to him. After he had been on probation five 
months he came into the office voluntarily. He 
said he knew it was not his night for reporting but 
he felt moody and depressed. He wanted to talk 
things over. When the interview ended he said 
that, although he had been given permission to 
report only once a month because of good be- 
havior, he “ wanted to come in more frequently as 
he believed there were many things he had to talk 
over to get the proper slant on.” 


More ground needs to be cleared to make 
possible further testing of case work prac- 
tice in probation, The problem of handling 
a large, unselected intake is undoubtedly an 
immediate problem. Cases are referred 
from the court ; there is no personal applica- 
tion for the service. It seems to be a gen- 
eral practice to accept all cases referred and 
to give them equal attention, without dif- 
ferentiating those that could make the most 
use of the service. Some judges tend to put 
a certain per cent of cases on probation each 
month without relation to its specific value 
to the individual. Closely related to this of 
course is the question of the development 
and use of specialized psychiatric services 
for diagnosis and treatment. The law lags 
when it does not recognize its inability to 
pass on the clinical aspects of the case situ- 
ations. Society does need protection from 
some individuals and these persons them- 
selves need to have the restraint and protec- 
tion offered by the prison walls. Others 
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whose problems center around a different 
focus might be aided to an adjustment in 
the community and a prison sentence is not 
a proper treatment measure for them. 

Case work practice in probation is affected 
by the physical set-up and equipment of the 
agency, size of case load, and training of 
personnel. If a man is being held in prison 
awaiting trial, the probation officer sees him 
for the first time in his cell. The physical 
surroundings and the emotions aroused by 
the experience may be so negative as to 
make impossible any further service by an 
officer identified with that experience. The 
physical equipment of the probation office is 
not favorable if it does not provide privacy 
for the interview, if it lets the interview take 
place in confusion with other people about. 
In some instances the man’s record is not 
available to the probation officer before his 
first contact with the man and it must be 
read in his presence; no time is allowed for 
a thoughtful, individualized approach. 

There is need for a realistic study of the 
size of case loads. In the make-up of the 
case load, provision can be made for a cer- 


| tain number of intensive cases and a larger 





number of cases where more routine serv- 
ices or functional duties are discharged. 
Some functions performed by a probation 
department may not be directly related to 
case work—for instance, where the man 
must make restitution and the function of 
the officer is to check on the payments made, 
they are a part of the job assignment and as 
such must be planned for. The number of 
required contacts should be considered in 
figuring the size of a case load. Require- 
ments for monthly home visits, for visits to 
employers, and for the reporting of the pro- 
bationer, if observed routinely, indicate a 
limit to the freedom the worker has in select- 
ing his cases for intensive or limited service. 
Are these routine procedures useful in every 
case and worth the time involved? Legal 
requirements and tradition have been so 
closely interwoven that it is important to 
examine them to see in what instances 
change would necessarily involve legal 
action. Are these procedures discretionary 
under the law but set up as administrative 
controls which could be removed as the 
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training and experience of the staff make it 
desirable? The law under which the Magis- 
trate’s Court acts in New York City reads, 
“a man is to report as directed.” A con- 
solidated law placing the regulation of re- 
porting on a discretionary rather than a 
routine basis seems to be needed. 

Need for trained personnel is evidenced 
by the demands of the case work problem 
and by the evidence of the more effective 
service in the records of workers with some 
case work training. Connections with 
schools of social work need to be strength- 
ened. One problem is that many workers 
now engaged in the field are not eligible 
unde: formal entrance requirements. The 
question whether women can work in this 
field can be answered in two ways: First, 
they are already doing so successfully ; 
second, clinical evidence suggests that some 
men with particular kinds of problems in 
their relations to other men respond better 
to treatment by a woman. 


THERE is a need for further study of the 
possibilities for case work service in proba- 
tion, with subsequent evaluation of its effec- 
tiveness and the possibilities for development 
of other treatment procedures. There are 
handicaps in the authoritative aspects of the 
set-up that may be so great, sometimes, as to 
preclude case work service. Sometimes they 


. may be recognized and treated; sometimes 


they may not stand in the way. Every field 
seems to have similar realities of greater or 
lesser import to deal with. The ability to 
recognize them and to deal with them may 
set the stage for case work—otherwise im- 
possible to achieve. The following are sug- 
gested for further study by agencies in the 
field: What is happening, in practice, in 
intake and selection of cases for probation 
service? How is case work practice affected 
by the physical set-up and equipment of the 
agency, size of case load, and training level 
of its present personnel? In what way can 
case work influence legal requirements pre- 
scribing the conditions of probation and 
parole? What does a study of cases reveal 
about the need for case work service and the 
use probationers can make of it? 


























Editorial Notes 


Current Trends in the Treatment of 
Alcoholics 


grate every side there comes increasing 
emphasis on understanding the patient 
if we are to treat his illness successfully, on 
understanding the client if we are to under- 
stand and treat his social problem. But 
characteristically, while we accept the con- 
cept intellectually, the degree to which we 
carry it over into practice varies. This lag, 
if we may call it that, is nowhere more 
prevalent than in our attitude toward alco- 
holics. The very use of the label “ alco- 
holic” frequently focuses attention on the 
alcoholism, with all its attendant implica- 
tions of cultural disapproval, rather than on 
the individual whose use of alcohol has 
become a problem to himself and to his 
family. Many physicians and social work- 
ers still share, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the all too general public opinion 
that the drunkard ought to be ashamed of 
himself, that he could snap out of it if he 
wanted to, that an appeal to his sense of 
decency and will power, or punishment for 
his sin is the proper treatment. Worse still 
is the feeling that any effort to help alco- 
holics is a waste of time and effort, or the 
frequent method of sobering them up in 
hospital or jail and releasing them with the 
certainty that they will repeat their “ of- 
fense.” This last treatment is both expen- 
sive and futile. 

Recent material on the treatment of alco- 
holics gives the lie to most of these generally 
accepted clichés. Descriptions of successful 
treatment method, reports of studies of 
alcoholics treated both within and outside 
institutions stress the necessity of under- 
standing the individual and using treatment 
methods adapted to his personality as a sine 
qua non of being of any help. As Durfee 
puts it: 

There is nothing more harmful, more inimical to 
the proper diagnosis and treatment of a patient, 
than the popular misconception that there is a 
definite “alcoholic type.” . . . Though they may 
have certain points of similarity, a little study 
would reveal that the underlying difficulty of which 
alcoholism is a symptom varies with each indi- 


vidual. . . . In forming my own judgment of any 
individual, I never envisage primarily the alcoholic 





or problem-drinker. I envisage rather the whole 
man as a dynamic entity, that is, his mental, 
physical, and emotional set-up as determined by 
the interacting forces of constitution and environ- 
ment. I take full consideration, therefore, of his 
family, the scope and limitation of his work and 
recreation, his general social background . . 
above all I try to uncover his ambitions and inner- 
most yearnings, whether they be practical or 
unattainable, for these must be definitely consid- 
ered in working out a way of life for him, if that 
way is to bring him complete satisfaction. . . , 
As no one diagnosis can be found to fit all cases, 
so no single therapy can be prescribed." 


Dr. Seliger expresses a similar point of 
view : 


The handling of the alcoholic should always be 
based on a study of each individual as a separate 
problem. Hence the fallacy of the alcohol and 
drink “cures” which treat all patients alike. 


Recent studies of selected groups of pa- 
tients treated at McLean Hospital *® and at 
Bloomingdale *—limited as they are in the 
numbers studied—give further justification 
for abandoning prejudice and approaching 
the alcoholic “ from an empirical and purely 
objective point of view.”* In both the 
McLean and Bloomingdale groups the ma- 
jority of the patients had a definite history 
of one or more antecedent relatives being 
addicted to the excessive use of alcohol— 
but without a similar study of an equal 
number of non-alcoholics one questions how 
important a factor this is. As Peabody has 
said : 

I do not believe and have never seen it stated 
that the direct craving for alcohol was transmitted 
from one generation to another. In nearly every 
case, however, my patients have referred to at 
least one of their parents as being nervous or 
temperamental, and often their abnormal behavior 


seems to have been extreme. Therefore, we can 
reasonably say, it seems to me, that a nervous 


1 Charles H. Durfee: To Drink or Not to Drink. 
am Green & Co., New York, 1937, pp. 

*Dr. Robert V. Seliger: “Understanding the 
Drinker: A Modern Therapeutic Approach to the 
Chronic Alcoholic.” The Councillor. Baltimore 
Council of Social Agencies. September, 1937, p. 17. 

*Kenneth J. Tillotson, M.D. and Robert Flem- 
ing, M.D.: “ Personality and Sociologic Factors in 
the Prognosis and Treatment of Chronic Alcohol- 
ism.” The New England Journal of Medicine, 
October 14, 1937, pp. 611, 613. 

“Wall, J. H.: “A Study of Alcoholism in Men.” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, May, 1936, p. 
1389; “A Study of Alcoholism in Women,” /bid., 
January, 1937, p. 943. 
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system that cannot function properly under alco- 
holic stimulation is definitely inherited, but that is 
as far as we can hold the parents responsible, 
genetically speaking, regardless of their habits.* 


As to personality traits, about one half of 
the McLean group of one hundred men 
showed noteworthy emotional instability and 
one third had marked feelings of inferiority. 
Sixty-one were characterized as_ sociable 
with general realistic ability to get on with 
others. Only six showed a tendency to day- 
dream and a general romantic attitude 
toward life, and only fourteen were consid- 
ered “ imaginative.” All the women (20) 
showed a similar realistic sociableness and 
none displayed any feelings of inferiority. 
We think of suspicion as a common “ alco- 
holic” trait yet only 21 of the men were 
noted as suspicious of others and 12 as 
jealous. Among the women both these 
traits seemed to occur more frequently. 


In the male patients the sex drive was described 
as marked in 34, slight in 18, while only 1 was 
definitely known to be impotent; the same general 
percentages held for the female patients. Hetero- 
sexual adjustment was considered unsatisfactory 
in 72 of the male and 13 of the female patients; 
overt homosexual tendencies were present in only 
7 of the males and in none of the females. In 40 
of the male and 9 of the female patients no definite 
homosexual trends, latent or overt, could be made 
out. 


Tillotson and Fleming go on to say: 


In general it is our feeling that much of the 
failure in the treatment of chronic alcoholism has 
been due to the lack of understanding of the im- 
portant variables involved and to the absence of 
any valid criteria for selection of patients; every 
type of patient has been subjected to every type 
of treatment, hit or miss. It is notable that treat- 
ment has been often insufficient in those alcoholic 
patients who remain in the hospital too short a 
time to permit of a comprehensive study of the 
sociologic and personality factors involved. Thus 
the patient under these circumstances is only casu- 
ally reviewed and treated symptomatically, and this 
has led to faulty thinking on the part of his medical 
advisers and too much loose talk about the symp- 
tomatic aspects of alcoholism and the use of alco- 
hol as an escape mechanism. Of course any 
mental symptom may be an escape mechanism, but 
on the basic evidence presented we feel that the 
personality make-up and trends in our patients are 
such that true alcoholic addiction is fundamentally 
an illness sui generis, a separate clinical entity.’ 


Whether treatment of the alcoholic is 
undertaken in an institution or in his own 
* Richard R. Peabody: “ Psychotherapeutic Pro- 
cedure in the Treatment of Chronic Alcoholism.” 


“> wa from Mental Hygiene, January, 1930, 
p. 4. 
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home, success seems most likely if he desires 
and requests help. Many therapists insist 
that the alcoholic patient face squarely the fact 
that he is drinking to excess. Frankness as 
to the time and money involved in getting 
well, emphasis on the patient’s part in his 
own cure, and a thorough physical examina- 
tion seem generally accepted as essential 
initial steps. There is less agreement as to 
whether the alcoholic should cease drinking 
instanter or taper off gradually and as to the 
use of sedatives in the early stages of treat- 
ment. All, however, stress the importance 
of developing new interests and of emo- 
tional re-training. There is equal insistence 
that the alcoholic must accept the rule of 
total abstinence for the rest of his life. 
Environmental changes, changes in work, in 
the family situation, as well as in the 
patient’s own attitude, play as might be 
expected roles varying with individuals. 
Some form of psychiatric therapy is indi- 
cated as important. Some continuation of 
contact directed toward adjustment in the 
reality social situation is usually necessary 
to complete the treatment given in the shel- 
tered environment of the institution or 
through the regular interviews with the 
psychiatrist. 

In his study of chronic alcoholics in Eng- 
land, Scandinavia, and Central Europe Dr. 
Fleming reports 32 to 50 per cent of cures.® 
Dr. Seliger finds 75 per cent of his 40 
patients were cured. The length of time 
under treatment apparently has some definite 
relation to its success, as 25 of Dr. Seliger’s 
cured patients were under care for three 
months or longer and the McLean study 
seems to indicate three to four months as a 
desirable minimum. This suggests that the 
frequent procedure of sending the alcoholic 
to an institution for a few days or weeks 
is likely to be of little if any value. 

We have merely touched on some of the 
factual material and suggested methods of 
treatment that should prove helpful to case 
workers in their approach to alcoholics. Too 

*Fleming, Robert: “The Management of 
Chronic Alcoholism in England, Scandinavia, and 


Central Europe.” New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, Feb. 18, 1937. 
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frequently we have not given even the help 
that our limited skills permitted, partly be- 
cause we felt our efforts destined to failure, 
partly because we were bewildered by the 
contradictory opinions of doctors and others 
to whom we turned for advice. It is diffi- 
cult to say how far the skilled case worker 
can help the alcoholic without collaboration 


with a skilled psychiatrist. At least, how- 
ever, she can, through study of material that 
is increasingly available, equip herself with 
facts instead of clichés and, hopefully, use 
these facts in developing a community atti- 
tude that will help rather than hinder an 
unprejudiced approach to the needs of the 
problem drinker. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


IFE AND DEATH OF A _ SPANISH 

TOWN, by Elliot Paul, is the story of a 

Spanish village before its destruction by rev- 
olution; a work of art done by a loving hand. It 
is a marvelously penetrating picture of the life of 
a fishing village, with clear, delicate portraits of 
its inhabitants, their interests, inter-relations, and 
reactions to the economic and other forces ruling 
their community life and finally destroying it. 
(Random House, New York, or Tue Famry, 


$2.50.) 


ANDICRAFTS or tHE SouTHEeRN HIcuH- 
LANDS: A Book on Rural Arts: Allen H. 
Eaton. 370 pp., 1937. Russell Sage Founda- 

tion, New York, or THe Famrry, $3.00. 


In this Russell Sage Publication, with its able 
text by Allen H. Eaton bailt around the superb 
photographs of Doris Ulmann, one gets a close-up 
of the mountain panorama—smoke rising from the 
cabins, the thin hard bodies of the men, the 
wrinkled faces of their women, the spinner, the 
whittler, the player of “dullimore and bauger ”— 
and acquires a sympathetic understanding of why 
the mountaineer cannot be pried off his mountain- 
side and transplanted elsewhere. To make avail- 
able to mountain people information helpful for 
placing their work on a better, more permanent 
basis, and to acquaint outsiders with this “ reser- 
voir of handwork” has been the goal of Mr. 
Eaton. 

He deals understandingly with these secluded 
people, their traditional independence, their crav- 
ing to carry their own responsibilities and he sees 
in them an example of the uplift to life and char- 
acter from the creation of objects of beauty. To 
the “ outs ” who love “ the keen impassioned beauty 
of a great machine” and what it produces, who 
would cut out sentiment about the mountaineer and 
judge the craft on its merit, Mr. Eaton also has 
been fair. For, granted a minority of mountain- 


eers have found an economic return and a way of 
life through the art of their handicrafts, there 
appears to the social worker of the region a much 
larger group whose lives remain untouched by the 
influence of this art, who live in squalor wholly 
lacking the graces and amenities of life and any 
desire to obtain them. 

One cannot resist a question: Will transforma- 
tion come by way of new highways and power 
facilities or by way of art to the mountaineer who 
sits contentedly all day, chair tilted against his 
windowless cabin, “ spittin’” down the ravine? If 
he becomes more creative and makes visible in his 
body and affairs that which he is thinking, cer- 
tainly he has this to start with—an appreciation 
of the beauty of his mountain-side. 

GERTRUDE WEADOCK 


OCIAL Case Recorpinc: Gordon Hamilton. 
190 pp., 1936. Columbia University Press, 
New York, or THe Famirty, $2.50. 


The case record has been the battlefield of com- 
bats dearly won in the progressive struggles for 
case work gains. As Miss Hamilton carries case 
work via the case record through these changes, 
decade by decade, we are left with some notion of 
the increase in self-discipline we will need if we 
are to go forward into a stage purporting to be 
more scientific. In a recent paper Miss Hamilton 
has said, “ Case work concepts are dynamic—they 
change, grow, and develop as they are shaped by 
new experience and new knowledge.”1 In Social 
Case Recording she shows us that the case record 
is not an arbitrary rendering of case work that is 
static but a constant reflection of case work 
change. 

If we agree with Miss Hamilton that good case 
work and good case recording are inseparable, 
which comes first to serve as a spur to the other? 
While this is a teeter-totter phenomenon, I found 
that the book gave me a new conception of the 


1“ Basic Concepts in Social Case Work,” THE 
FamMIiy, July, 1937, p. 147. 
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balancing power of the case record—the effort to- 


recapitulate our observations at successive stages 
has moved us ahead in eliciting an evolution of 
new meanings from the case, serving as an aid to 
clearer thinking and sharpening our diagnostic per- 
ceptions. Our oft-expressed aversion to written 
efforts in diagnosis is thus changed into convinc- 
ing realization of the importance of the diagnostic 
habit as we trace case recording through the 
primitive efforts of categorical listings and 
schematic forms to recent interpretative formula- 
tions, and follow the way in which treatment has 
evolved from such diagnostic insistence. Miss 
Hamilton deals with many current troublesome 
issues in relation to their diagnostic significance 
and clarifies such issues as the recognition of rele- 
yant versus irrelevant material; the danger of 
inaccuracy in recapitulation and of redundancy in 
process recording; the value of factual material 
substantiated by reality versus the subjective find- 
ings of imaginative insight. She reminds us that 
more nearly complete answers will be found as 
we increase the scientific basis of diagnostic 
expertness. 

There are so many kinds of records and they 
are written for so many purposes. Miss Hamilton 
selects a common denominator—the case record 
from ordinary practice, kept for the purpose of 
furthering treatment in a given case. She tests 
the presentation of each topic in relation to this 
objective. Chapters dealing with the structural 
form and appearance of the record—style or 
readability, content of letters, reliance on outlines, 
forms, and schedules—weigh the pros and cons 
according to treatment possibilities in the many 
everyday questions which come up in the keeping 
of case records. The chapters on “ Special Prob- 
lems,” which take up aspects of case records in 
specialized agencies such as medical, probation, 
children’s, and relief agencies, have an accuracy 
in application possible because of the author’s first- 
hand familiarity with these fields. Forms of 
record writing are differentiated according to the 
type of treatment undertaken. The discussion of 
verbatim recording in relationship treatment points 
to the necessity of understanding the basic prin- 
ciples of free association, which will lessen the 
need for total recall. She emphasizes that a given 
record cannot serve all purposes and discusses dis- 
tinctions when the emphasis may be training of 
students, research in case work method, or study 
of social problems. 


In this scholarly evaluation of how we have 
arrived where we are through the interweaving of 
case work and case recording, Miss Hamilton has 
given us a spur to better case work. We are left 
with a realization that the subject is not finished, 
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but with a genuine urge to go forward to fresh 


activity. F =< 


(Formerly) Field Secretary, 
Family Welfare Association of America 


LD AcE AND THE SoctaL Security Act: 
Thomas L. Norton, Ph.D. 116 pp., 1937. 
Foster and Stewart, Buffalo, or THE 

Famiy, $1.00 (paper). 


This brochure presents an analysis of the present 
Act and the necessary consideration which must 
be given to its revamping as time goes on. As a 
way for this it urges that there be created “a 
mixed Congressional and expert committee with 
power to make a comprehensive investigation of 
the problem of old age protection and possibly 
other phases of social welfare as well.” 

Among other points it discusses at length the 
vexed question of the permanent reserve—which 
in 1980 is theoretically to reach the sum of 
$47,000,000,000 and is to remain at that figure— 
nd the effect this will have upon the whole prob- 
iem of national finances as representing not a re- 
serve but an immovable national debt. Compulsory 
governmental insurance is different from volun- 
tary, and requires no immovable reserve. Mr. 
Norton urges that every age look after its own 
aged, and points out that this has been partly for- 
gotten in the plan. 

Francis H. McLean 


RIMINOLOGY: Albert Morris. 590 pp., 
1934. Longmans, Green, New York, or 
Tue Fairy, $3.50. 


This is one of the most useful reference books 
recently published on the varied aspects of the 
delinquency problem. All the old and new theories 
of crime prevention and control are discussed and 
digests of important studies made in recent years 
are included. It is seldom that the subject of 
crime, which lends itself so readily to emotional 
presentation, is so objectively and logically treated. 
Occasionally a pet theory of the author regarding 
a particular causal factor is given somewhat undue 
stress or an important consideration receives scant 
attention, but this is to be expected in any discus- 
sion of crime—a subject upon which everyone has 
an opinion, few have any facts, and even so-called 
“experts” tend to overweight those contributory 
factors which bolster up their theories. 

Criminology will be interesting even to casual 
readers and unusually helpful in understanding 
some of the complications of this problem to those 
who seek information with open minds. Colleges, 
professional schools (especially of law and social 
work), state and local departments of education, 
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and almost any type of study club should add this 
book to their libraries. It should serve adminis- 
trative agencies with responsibilities in this field 
as a guide to the proper relation between the 
various units in a well-organized community pro- 
gram designed to protect society and at the same 
time promote the rehabilitation of delinquents. 
Jane M. Hoey 
Director, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


AMILY Beuavior: A Study of Human Rela- 
tions: Bess V. Cunningham, Ph.D. 471 pp., 
1936. W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 

delphia, or THe Famury, $2.75. 


Dr. Cunningham has written primarily for older 
adolescents and young married adults, “to encour- 
age an impersonal, unbiased consideration of situ- 
ations which enter into life in most family groups” 
with the aim of increasing “ the welfare and happi- 
ness of many families today.” By studying the 
behavior of individual members of families toward 
one another, we are better able to understand our- 
selves as members of the family group, and basic 
human wants, common to all, may thus be observed. 

The function of the individual as a member of 
the family group, the community, and the world at 
large is discussed, with emphasis upon the need to 
learn early in life the game of “ give-and-take.” 
The family responsibility for the mental, voca- 
tional, and educational development of the child; 
the need of a philosophy of leisure; building of 
family standards that mental health may be assured 
for each member of the family are considered. 

The reader is made aware of the various social 
problems of the child and adult and discussion and 
further reading are encouraged by the references 
and questions that conclude each chapter. The 
college student would find it of value in helping 
him to “develop a philosophy of family life” 
through carefully selected examples, which are 
within the experience of the student. The profes- 
sional worker would probably find the book of less 
value, except as interesting reading. 

Loutse F. SHAN 
Family Service Bureau, 
United Charities, Chicago 


To Read or to Use 


Christmas Gifts: Remember that Through the 
Ages makes an ideal remembrance. Quotations 
on the philosophy of social work, exquisitely 
printed in black and gold, with envelope to match. 
(25¢ a copy, 5 for $1.00, from Tue Famiry. THE 
Famity is also glad to order any books of any 
publisher you may wish to have delivered to your 
friends. ) 


Current Practices in the Treatment of Children, 
four papers given at the Indianapolis meetings of 
the American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers (by Ruth Gartland, Margaret Svendsen, 
Helen Ross, and Susan Burlingham) appear in the 
spring issue of its Bulletin. (50¢, American Asso- 
ciation of Psychiatric Social Workers, 237 Thomp. 
son St., New York, N. Y.) 


Understanding the Drinker is a brief article by 
Dr. Robert V. Seliger, outlining the diagnosis, 
treatment, causes, and types of alcoholism. (The 
Councillor, 3¢, Baltimore Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Sept. 1937.) 


A Case Work Approach to the Problems of 
Impaired Vision, by Marjorie Boggs, given at the 
1936 Conference of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, presents two illustrations 
of intensive case work with blind clients. (Re- 
prints, free, from Outlook for the Blind, June, 
1937, 15 W. 16th St., New York, N. Y.) 


Journal of Social Work Process: The first issue 
of the new publication of the Pennsylvania School 
of Social Work is off the press. This issue is on 
the relation of function to process in social case 
work and its contributors are all teachers or super- 
visors of field work in the School: Virginia Robin- 
son, Jessie Taft, Almena Dawley, Else Jockel, 
Helen Baum, Irene Liggett, Mary N. Taylor, 
Doris Mode Affleck, Dorothy Hankins, and Doro- 
thea Gilbert. ($2.00 a copy, Centaur Book Shop, 
204 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Sociometry: A Journal of Inter-Personal Rela- 
tions makes its initial (quarterly) appearance with 
the July-October, 1937, issue. Articles include 
“Inter-Personal Therapy and the Psychopathology 
of Inter-Personal Relations,” by J. L. Moreno; 
“Structure of Leadership—Development and 
Sphere of Influence,” by Helen Jennings; “An 
Examination of the J-Curve Hypothesis Based on 
Punctuality Distributions,” by George J. Dudycha; 
and “Intra-Family Relationships in Attitude,” by 
Theodore Newcomb and George Svehla. ($5.00a 
year, P. O. Box J, Beacon, N. Y.) 


We and Our Neighbors: A Welfare Primer for 
Junior and High School Pupils and Other Students 
of Social Service (Advance Edition for Teachers) 
has been prepared by the Buffalo Council of Social 
Agencies and published by Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. A bird’s-eye view of the develop- 
ment of community responsibility for those if 
need is followed by a description of our current 
program in family, child, health care, and so on— 
with a blank page after each section on which local 
resources and conditions are to be written in. Am 
interesting experiment. (84 pp., 75¢, Community 
Chests and Councils, 155 E. 44 St. New York, 
N. Y.) 
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